





HE’S GONE: Jerry Garcia Dead at 53 











The.U:S. rushes to 
turn.computers into 
tomorrows|weapons 
of destruction. But 
How vulnerable is 
the home front? 


till 
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eave it to Mother Nature to present please know the new Saturn was 
us with a design criteria we just couldn't designed with them in mind, as well. 
ignore: human beings With a whole bunch of 


grow; kids vertically, standard safety features 





and adults—well, let's "Tbe 1996 SLL like child-security door 
just say most of us are expanding in a locks, dual airbags, three-point seatbelts 
slightly different direction. But that's to hold car seats securely and (this 
another subject. Although, applies to everyone, 
suffice it to say, the seats The reason actually) an even more 
in the new Saturn are a Saturns have rigid side-impact system 
tad wider and a lot more more headroom that meets tough new 


comfortable. @ Back to BIGGER HEADS 1997 standards. @ All of 


the matter at hand, which this makes for a pretty 





is headroom. The new Saturn sedan has terrific family car. The Knapps sure 
plenty of it, along with more rear leg- thought so. And so did the Coombes 
room, which, if you've got a couple of family of Moraga, California. They 
up-and-coming power forwards in 1@ own three Saturns. One for each 
the family, they'll certainly appreciate. | saruw. member. Actually, this isn’t quite 
a And lest you think we've forgotten what we had in mind when we said family 
about those smaller folks among us, car. & Then again, who are we to argue? 


A DIFFERENT KIND of COMPANY. A DIFFERENT KIND of CAR. 


This 1996 Saturn SLI bas an M.S.R.P. of $11,785, ineluding retailer prep and transportation. Of course, the total cost will vary seeing bow options are extra, as are things 
like tax and license. We'd be bappy to provide more detail at 1-800-522-5000 or look for us on the Internet at bttp://wwwwaturncars.com. ©1995 Saturn Corporation. 
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Afler 18 years in the classroom, 
{pples learned a lot. 






























‘Teachers, and students for that mat- 
ter, like the Macintosh because it makes 
learning more interactive and fun. (We 


all know that the more engaged kids are, 









computer is 


used in more schools than 
any other? Anyone? Anyone? 
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Choosing a 





computer | 


can be tough. So do what your 








kids do when they have a tough 


question: Ask a teacher. ‘ 
They'll tell you that at 
. , 
school Apple computers 
have become nearly as 
much of a fixture as 
blue-lined paper 
and No.2 


pencils 


the more likely they are to be learning.) 
But perhaps even more important than 
what children do alone, is what they do 
together. From helping one another with 
algebra problems, to a full-fledged group 
presentation on the Constitution com- 
plete with video clips, sound track and 


graphics, the Mac’ is bringing new ways 


to learn and share into the classroom. 





Bring learning home with the Performa 
And now we've put all that we've 
learned in the classroom into a computer 
that makes it fun and easy to get involved 
with your kids learning, It the Performa, 
the Family Macintosh. All the basic soft 
ware you need comes preinstalled. Plus, 
most models come with an integrated 
CD-ROM drive and a modem. So right 
out of the box, your kids can start 
learning more. Creating more. And 


most important, sharing it all with you. 





For a Macintosh reseller near you, please 
call 800-538-9696, ext. 215. And let us 


help you bring home the most important 


power of all. The power to be your best. 


Performa 


The Family Macintosh 
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AST WEEK’S INDICTMENT OF OK- 

lahoma City bombing suspect 

Timothy McVeigh — surprised 

hardly anyone. But events break- 
ing around the indictment did present 
an unpredictable opportunity to TIME 
correspondent Patrick E. Cole, who be- 
gan covering the Oklahoma City story 
hours after the April 19 explosion. Unex- 
pectedly, Stephen Jones, McVeigh’s at- 
torney, gave Cole permission to inter- 
view William and Jennifer McVeigh, his 
client's father and sister. “I always won- 
der how the accused and the family feel 
when they're in the spotlight,” Cole says. 
“Getting to the McVeigh family for their 
first in-depth interview was thus all the 
more exciting.” 

The suspect himself added to the 
excitement, balking at the interview at 
the last minute because he did not want 
family members answering questions 
about him. Jones’ associate, Robert 
Nigh Jr., hurried to the El Reno prison 
near Oklahoma City and persuaded Tim 
MeVeigh to let Cole proceed. McVeigh 
may have relented, in part, because he 
trusted the correspondent’s work; he 
had answered a set of written questions 
from Cole the week before that re- 


smoothly ? 





EXCLUSIVE ACCESS: Correspondent Cole 
outside the prison that holds McVeigh 


sulted in an exclusive TIME interview 

Cole found the father and sister ner- 
vous as the session began: “They were 
careful about saying anything that could 
be used against Timothy.” The McVeighs 
relaxed on other points. “The nicest sur- 
prise of the interview,” Cole says, “was 
when the McVeighs pulled out a stack of 
snapshots from their family album that 
the Fi hadn't got hold of.” These pho 


Is the PaPERMATE. DYNAGRIP a 
great pr because IT'S 


comfortable COR JJecauve 


it writes reall) 


In a word, yes. 


©1994 The Gillette Company 


tographs gave Cole a privileged look at a 
“typical working-class family” that may 
have nurtured a terrorist. 

Cole, 39, owns a set of credentials 
that have aided him in reporting on Ok- 
lahoma City and its aftermath. A Notre 
Dame graduate, he went on to earn a law 
degree at UCLA. But the lure of journal- 
ism, which he had felt as a teenager, re- 
asserted itself, and he took a job 10 years 
ago at the Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal 
as a staff writer. Stints at Business Week 
and Bloomberg's Business News followed 
before he joined TIME in 1992 as a corre- 
spondent in the Los Angeles bureau. 

“All along, I wanted to cover legal is- 
sues and important cases,” Cole says. 
“The Oklahoma City bombing story has 
allowed me to use my legal background 
in a perfect way. When you deal with 
lawyers like Jones, you understand how 
they develop strategy.” The case against 
Tim MeVeigh will take many months to 
unfold, and Cole is grateful for his 
“bird’s-eye view” of this process. So are 
his colleagues and readers. 


Aguerk Yack Lng 











The Dynagrip 
pen comés with an 
air-cushioned grip for 
unsurpassed writing 


comfort. The Lubriglidé’ ink 
system lets the pen virtually 

glide across paper to give you bold, 
vivid lines. Does that make Dynagrip 
the perfect pen? 
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HEAR WHY THE 
BOSE’ WAVE* RADIO 
WAS NAMED A 
“BEST NEW 

PRODUCT OF 1994” 

BY BUSINESSWEEK. 
Tabletop radios are popular for 
their convenience and small size. 
But their sound quality leaves much 
to be desired. No one really expects 
high-fidelity sound from a radio. 
Until now. Bose presents the Wave* 
radio. It’s the one radio acclaimed 
by leading audio critics. Because it’s 


room-filling sound from a 
small enclosure. This 
technology and perfor- 
mance is available in no other 
radio. 

You'll rouch a button and hear 
your favorite music come alive. 
You'll hear every note the way it’s 
meant to be heard — rich, lifelike, 
and natural. 


REMOTE-CONTROLLED 
CONVENIENCE. 

Operate the radio from across the 

room with the credit card-sized 


your home for fourteen days, 
satisfaction guaranteed. If 
you love the Wave® radio, keep 
it. If not, return it for a refund of 
the $349 purchase price. Call 
to take advantage of our six- 
month easy payment plan.* 
Wired magazine said, 
“The clean, sweet sound will 
have your friends wondering 
where you've hidden your 
fancy speakers.” But you 
have to hear the Wave” radio 
for yourself to believe it. 
Order today. 


HEAR THE RADIO THAT WOKE UP 
AN ENTIRE INDUSTRY. 


the one radio that delivers big, 
rich, lifelike stereo sound plus a 
small, convenient size. 


THE BEST- 
SOUNDING RADIO 
YOU CAN BUY. 
We think the Wave® radio is the best- 
sounding radio you can buy. And 
audio critics agree. 
Radio World 
called the sound 
“simply amazing...a 
genuine breakthrough 
in improved sound 
quality.” BusinessWeek 
named the Wave® radio 
a “Best New Product 
of 1994” Popular 
Science called it a 
“sonic marvel,” 
and gave it a 
prestigious “Best Of What's 
New” award. The key is our 
patented acoustic wave- 
guide speaker tech- 
nology. Just as a 
flute strengthens a 
breath of air to 
fill an entire 
concert hall, 
the waveguide 
produces 


Only the Wove ® radio with 
ocouak woveguide spesker 
Aechnoiogy produces hagh-qualehy 
sound with fil, rich bass. 


remote control. Set six AM and six 
FM stations, and switch between 
them at the touch of a button. 
The Wave® radio measures just 
4.5”H x 14”W x 8”D and fits almost 
anywhere. So you can listen in your 
bedroom, living room, kitchen, or 
any room. You can even bring great 
sound to your favorite pre-recorded 
music, TV programs, or movies by 
connecting it to your CD or cassette 
player, TV, or VCR. 


PAY MENTS. 
The Wave® radio is 
available directly from 
Bose, the most respected 
name in sound. Call 
1-800-845-BOSE, ext. 
RIB26A, or mail the 
coupon now to try it out in 


TO ORDER, CALL 
1-800-845-BOSE, 
EXT. RIB26A. 


Call and ask about our six-month Installment 
Payment Plan. (Available on telephone orders only.) 


| 1) Yes, | would like to order the Bose® Wave® radio for 
$349. If I'm not completely satisfied, | may return it after 
14 days, for a full refund of the purchase price. 


| Mr/MrsJMs. 


Name (Please print) 


Address 





City State Zip 
( ) { ) 
Daytime telephone 


| Price is $349 plus $15 for shipping and handling, per Wave® 
radio plus sales tax (all states except AK, DE, MT, NH, OR). 





Evening telephone 





Total Payment 

Payment Method (Please check one) 
| CO) Check (Please make check payable to Bose Corporation.) 
|) MasterCard () Visa ©) Discover [ American Express 


Cardholder's Name 





| Card Number Exp. Date Mo. Ye 





| Signature 
Mail to: Bose Corporation, Dept. CDD-RIB26A, 


The Mountain, Framingham, MA 01701-9168, 
| or fax to 508-485-4577. 








©1995 Bose Corporation. Covered by patent rights issued and/or pending. Price is subject to change without notice 
* Installment Payment Plan expires October 31, 1995 
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Economy? 
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AGE IS A NONISSUE FOR SENATOR BOB | 
Dole or any other healthy, older politi- 
cian who would run for President [Cov- 
ER Story, July 31]. If a presidential can- 
didate is in excellent health, as Dole 
appears to be, age should be no more rel- 
evant to voters than race or religion. 
Constantly raising unfounded concerns 
about a person’s age amounts to age dis- 
crimination. This year, for a change, let’s 
focus on the important policy issues and 
the candidate’s record. 
Mark D. Planning 
Alexandria, Virginia 









































It's easy. Make a small invest- 
ment in the arts, and you'll 
realize big returns for your 
business, your community and 
the arts. Research indicates 
that the arts help companies 
increase sales, enhance their 
image, spark employee creativ- 
ity and foster employee rela- 
tions. Research also shows that 
the arts boost local economies, 
attracting new businesses and 
residents, as well as tourists 
and conventions. To find out 
how you can invest a little and 
get a lot, contact the Business 
Committee for the Arts, Inc., 
1775 Broadway, Suite 510, 
New York, NY 10019-1942, 
212 664-0600, fax 212 956-5980. 












Invest a Little. 
Get a Lot. 












YOU ASK, “IS DOLE TOO OLD FOR THE 
Job?” Nonsense. He has the experience 
to give him wisdom and the vitality to 
give him oomph. He’s exactly what we 
need. America has changed in the past 
60 years; in terms of medical progress 








there has been great success. Today the 

proper time to retire and the age at 

which Social Security benefits should 
become available is not 65 but 80. 

Louis R. Ward 

Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 















THE IDEA OF DOLE BEING PRESIDENT IN 
his mid-70s is ridiculous. As we approach 
the 2Ist century, we need new ideas and 
younger, more progressive leaders. The 
symbolism of someone of Dole’s genera- 
tion leading us into the new millennium 
is laughable. 








Michael King, age 15 








St. Helens, Oregon 






A PRESIDENT IS CHOSEN FOR HIS INTEL- 

ligence, experience and leadership. Being 
72 years of age is not a handicap. 

Neal Gilbert 

Mesa, Arizona 










1 AM ONLY 23, AND I’M SCARED BY WHERE 
the U.S. is headed. It shouldn’t matter if 
Dole is 72 or 102. The important thing is 
whether he is qualified to run this coun- 
try. He’s got to be better equipped than 
the joker we now have in the White 
House. Maybe Dole is just what we need: 
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Facing the Age Issue 

¢¢It shouldn't matter if Dole 

is 72 or 102. The important 
thing is whether he is qualified 


to run this country. 99 


Karen E. Segrave 
Slidell, Loutsiana 


someone who is a little more mature and 
level-headed. Shouldn’t we give him a 
chance? Age is a state of mind. 
Karen E. Segrave 
Slidell, Louisiana 


DOLE IS NOT TOO OLD TO BE PRESIDENT; 
he is too mean. He does not have the 
breadth of vision the job requires. He has 
spent his entire Senate career as an 
insider. And during that time he has 
gained a reputation for having the most 
vicious wit in the Senate. Old dogs can’t 
learn new tricks, the saying goes; old 
Senators can’t either. 
John J. Duignan 
Rosedale, New York 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON’S STATEMENT 
“To be great is to be misunderstood” was 
made for Dole. For that reason, it was 
nice to read your balanced report about 
him. After studying Dole for years, I’m 
ready to follow the man across the Pacif- 
ic in a leaky rowboat. 
Jake M. Collins 
Rochester, New Hampshire 


THE QUESTION IS NOT “IS DOLE TOO OLD 

for the job?” but “Is Clinton too young for 
the job?” 

Edward F. Halpin 

Park Ridge, Illinois 


TOO OLD? NO WaY. IT IS BECAUSE OF YOUR 
age, Senator Dole, that we want you for 
our next President. 
Martha Johnsen 
Holiday, Florida 


Calling the Enemy Satan 


RELIGION PROFESSOR ELAINE PAGELS’ 
theories about the Western world’s prac- 
tice of demonizing one’s opponent [IDEAs, 
July 31) are a patronizing slap in the face 
of those who don’t share her Eurocentric 
convictions about about what is real and 
what is not. Pagels’ concept, as laid out in 
the book The Origin of Satan, is fraught 
with an underlying conflict of interest, 
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“**** WICKED FUN!” 


-Mike Clark, USA TODAY 





the Western tendency to dismiss as 
“superstition” that which the East holds 
to be “fact.” One certainly doesn’t need a 


TOM CRUISE seminary education to know that early 


Christianity had its roots in Asian spiri- 
IN | ERVI EW tuality, not European rationalism. And 
hasn’t it crossed the minds of Pagels’ 


admirers that perhaps those who, by 
WITH THE ore 


their own account, believe in neither 
VAMPIRE Christianity nor the origin of Satan might 
not be the best judges of the relationship 

THE VAMPIRE CHRONICLES between the two? 
Michael Bruner 
BRAD PITT Princeton, New Jersey 
AN TONIO BANDI RAS PAGELS’ STRUGGLE IS NOT TO CONVINCE 
STEPHEN REA us that Satan or the devil is us, but to con- 
\ vince us that there is no evil in the world. 
Faith is all we have, and once critics pull 


that apart and analyze it, dissect it and 
beat it down, what is left? 


CHRISTIAN SLATER 


Anita Wells 
Palatine, Illinois 
Via America Online 


PAGELS SUCCEEDS IN DOING THE VERY 
thing she pillories; she demonizes the 
group she accuses of demonizing others. 
Angie Norell 

Bloomington, Minnesota 





Watch the movie for details on how to receive a co 


LIVE IT ONCE. RELIVE IT FOREVER! we 

Call Your Cable or Satellite System to Order. frll5 PAY 
for $5 off the INTERVIEW WITH THE VAMPIRE A ry) ONTH VIEW 
redeemable at all B. Dalton Bookstores 


mor eae OR... 








The End of Preferences? 


— I SEE AFFIRMATIVE ACTION AS AN AB- 
solute necessity in need of some modifi- 
cation [AFFIRMATIVE ACTION, July 31]. 
When times get tough, the public looks 


Presidential Longevity 





One of our 
64 readers took 
ah al the time to 

Nd | investigate the 

|" 2 2 iife-span of 

\ America’s 36 
deceased for- 
mer Presidents. 

Raymond Crippen, of Worthington, 


Minnesota, found the average age at 


death to be 69.2 years. According 

to Crippen, “Twenty-three of the 

deceased Presidents died before 

e the age of 73. James Monroe died 

in his 73rd year.” Crippen’s figures, 
however, do not take into account 
the increase in life expectancy over 
the 206 years since George Wash- 
ington first took office in 1789. A 
white male of Washington’s day had 
an overall life expectancy at birth of 
less than 40 years, compared with 
72.8 years today. And now, once a 
white male reaches 72 (like Bob 
Dole), he can look forward, statisti- 
cally, to 11 additional years. 
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for scapegoats, and racism escalates. FUNDS FOR ALL ae FINANCIAL GOALS 

Well, times are tough now and getting —_— Cas in 
tougher. To abandon affirmative action Won fy \) (i) 

would only feed the frustrations of those mey Gti i 

who are struggling to get ahead. To mod- PROn Ink serrens or mm neasy masses on our 


ify the existing affirmative-action system, 

we should give preference first on the fu d 

basis of merit, and then consider race, op n 

ethnicity and gender. To accomplish this, t 

we need to stop watering down our edu- e 

cation system, which tries to allow every- 1C 

one the opportunity to be equal. . 

Lin Fraser 

Sacramento, California 


: ecreetacer 
I AM A 14-YEAR-OLD FILIPINO AMERICAN Ful Hs 
who doesn’t believe in affirmative action. Call: i 4 fi 9 
First of all, it’s unfair to white males in 1 800 21 002 
this country. Why should special treat- . The Latest Performance to get your copy 
ment be given to someone because of Figures on 2,764 Funds toda 
race or sex? If we ever intend to put an ys 
end to racism, we must treat all races 
with equality. Then maybe we will It's your one source for top fund recommendations, best investing 
achieve racial harmony. 


strategies and expert advice to maximize your profits. We've done all 


R.J. Millare 


Hoasion the work. You get all the rewards. Call and order the Money Guide 





today or to order by mail, enclose your name, address and a check for 
AS AN AFRICAN AMERICAN, I HAVE BENE- $4.95 (includes shipping & handling) and send to 
fited from affirmative-action policies. 


Consequently, my children are now ina Money Guide to Mutual Funds 


position to succeed without them. Will pe : ) 
they have to work harder and be smarter P.O. Box 30626 Tampa FL 33630-0626 


Please 23 live - . 
to surmount the still present obstacles of Please allow 2-3 weeks delivery (also available at newsstands) 


racism? Yes. Are they up to the task? 
Without question. 
Mary McGriff 
El Paso, Texas 


BRAVO TO CALIFORNIA GOVERNOR PETE 
Wilson for urging an end to racial pref- 
erences at the University of California’s 
nine campuses! Let’s hope this starts a 
trend toward ending the policy entirely. 
Affirmative action does nothing but pro- 
mote racism and suppress a new govern- 
ment-determined minority: white het- 
erosexual males. 
John D. Bert 
Bridgewater, Pennsylvania 
AOL: JohnDBert 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 
were founded to educate brains. Racial 
and other quotas demean, dilute and @ 


deny appropriate access to these institu- 

tions for the mentally capable who lack 

the affirmative-action factors of sex, skin 
color and ethnic origin. 

John F. Kaczmarek 

Amarillo, Texas 


IF AMERICA ABOLISHES AFFIRMATIVE 

action, every bit of civil rights progress 

we have been able to achieve in the past 
30 years will be undone. 

Rowan J. Sanders 

Irving, Texas 














; : Disability Act Compliance 

DYeyea [ Be vNawle YOUR ARTICLE ABOUT THE AMERICANS 
' with Disabilities Act [Sociery, July 31 

f a * D) "| maintains that state and local officials 
O { e€ d if 2 are “often at a loss” to interpret the law. 
| revolutionary new In fact, state and local governments 
have had to comply with the Rehabilita- 
tion Act since regulations for that law 
were adopted in 1977. Architectural 
, kids t ) guidelines for the Rehabilitation Act 


rooms. unfamiliar have existed for more than a decade, and 
' ae most state and local governments that 
hotel rooms — anyplace 


ht-light brig! 


rooms, hi 


Just plug 

into any ‘ that is potentially dangerous il 

wall outlet 

Projects only ! 4 and g ‘ 

measures 2 3/,” square the same backlight technology that have not yet complied with either 
; st law will have to spend some money 
used aptop computers. The : 


I l | fe [ol 


are in compliance with the Rehabilita- 
tion Act’s provisions have already met 


some r Limelite uses most of the Apa’s. Those governments 


However, state, county and municipal 
governme nts have somehow found the 
with young V ; Irn outa ¢ » than funds for golf courses, equestrian cen- 


s¢ of electricit vear! ters and sports stadiums, and the expen- 
ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY ‘ifetime Guarantee — || ditures for architectural changes have 


44 | Extensior ; never proved financially ruinous. 
7 a MX¢ i Jalls d Ul tO Edward B. Grebenstein, Chair 
TO OR ' 


ER BY MAI a Ian Miike rafi Maryland Advisory Council for 


TMX051 ) 

East 43rd St me 2 for £79.95 Individuals with Disabilities 

Box 182236 Cone ACN ' Baltimore, Maryland 
: $5.95) #4350 Each a , 


Hann oe HATE 
ional $8.95 #4375. THE REPORT ON THE ADA REALLY GOT MY 
blood boiling. Three years ago, the com- 
. 4 r yany | work for constructed a new office 
e a) ’ { | 
es] TH E / : building, and it was required by the ADA 
to spend money fora wheelchair access 


| 





ramp, a wheelchair-accessible elevator 
and a handicapped-accessible rest room 
After three years, none of these accom- 
modations has been used by a “physical 
ly challenged” person; in fact, I have 
never seen a physically challenged per- 
son on our property. Yet my company 
has spent funds for a person who may or 
may not show up someday. The issue is 
not so simple as providing “an inexpen- 
sive wooden dowel” to allow a quadri- 
plegic to perform work by tapping a 
computer keyboard. To imply this so 
ybscures the fact that millions of dollars 
ire going to waste for alterations and 
modifications that are never used while 


@ 
the immediate needs of millions of citi- 
zens are going unmet. It doesn’t make 
iny sense at all 
g Anthony Soriano 


Fair Haven, New Jersey 


Behind Closed Doors 


YOUR STORY ON HOW HOUSE REPUBLI- 
can leaders renegotiated a sweeping 
telecommunications-reform bill in closed- 
door sessions with corporate interests 
[TELECOMMUNICATIONS, July 31] quoted 
a lobbyist for the long-distance coalition 
as saying Nobody wants to negotiate 
Something is fishy here.” You concluded 
that the renegotiated bill favored region 











al Bell companies over the long-distance 
industry. Something sure is fishy, and 
the source of the odor is not that one 
corporate interest won out over anoth- 
er but that a bill with such a profound 
impact on every American household 
was being negotiated among dueling 
corporate interests in the first place 
Newt Gingrich, Dick Armey and their 
colleagues were installed in high office 
on a promise to empower everyday 
Americans and to change the way the 
government does business. But who is 
being empowered by the way they are 
writing telecommunications reform? 
Bob Kerrey 
U.S. Senator, Nebraska 
Washington 


The Heat Is On 


SHAME ON THE CITIZENS OF CHICAGO 
and its suburbs for the way they coped 
with the heat wave and its resulting 
deaths [Crrtes, July 31]. Wake up, Chica- 
go! Why didn’t residents sitting in their 
air-conditioned homes help their neigh 
bors? Maybe this is not just Chicago’s 
problem. Would this, could this occur in 
my city? Let’s all learn from the tragedy 
and consider who in our neighborhoods 
would benefit from some basic human 
compassion during a time of need 
Paula Wells-Hutchison 
Elko, Nevada 


Reining In China 


CHARLES KRAUTHAMMER IS LIVING IN 
the 18th century. In “Why We Must 
Contain China” [Essay, July 31], he talks 
about “renewing the U.S.-Japan alliance” 
to safeguard our Pacific security. What 
Pacific security? The Vietnam War was 
fought, in the Krauthammerian sense, to 
contain China. We still haven't quite 
recovered from it, emotionally or finan- 
cially. And now must we rush into the 
arms of our former enemy, Vietnam, as 
Krauthammer proposes, to contain “the 
emerging giant of the 21st century”? I 
am all for pressuring China to liberalize 
its stance on human rights and other 
issues. But the methods suggested by 
Krauthammer, like a U.S, boycott of the 
Beijing U.N. World Conference on 
Women, smack of the petulance of a 
spoiled child. The next big wars will be 
fought in the world markets, not on the 
traditional battlefields. Those wars are 
raging right now, with competitors gain- 
ing on us day by day. Although I agree 
with Krauthammer’s goals, the methods 
he recommends are totally outdated. 
China must continue to liberalize. With 
its growing economy, it will be forced to 





satisfy the cravings of its people for more 





Does this Japanese model outperform famous European luxury pens? 


Fujiyama™ Ceramic Pen 
still only $392* 


*But read this ad for an even better deal! 


f you've ever had occasion to write with one of the famous European 
ES you know what marvelous products they are. Writing with them is 
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freedom. We Americans can no longer 

afford to play the role of world arbiter. 

The costs of the cold war have already 

ruined us. Let’s not start another round 
of armchair geopolitics. 

Yves Lieou 

Longmeadow, Massachusetts 


CHINA MUST BE PROPERLY CONTAINED IN 
view of its relentless expansion at- 
tempts in the Asia-Pacific region, its fla- 
grant disregard for human rights and its 
willingness to export missile technolo- 
gy to irresponsible nuclear wannabes. 
As Krauthammer points out, “Contain- 
ment of such a bully must begin early in 
its career. That means building relations 
with China’s neighbors, starting with 
Vietnam.” It is China’s jittery neighbors 
that are most eager to halt the dangerous 
expansion of this waking giant. Let's 
cease the failed policy of appeasing Bei- 
jing and re-establish full diplomatic rela- 
tions with Taiwan, one of the most pow- 
erful containment incentives the U.S. 
has ever presented Beijing with. 
Stephen Rabasco 
Boston 


KRAUTHAMMER IS RIGHT TO BE ALARMED 
by Chinese military expansion and 
regional troublemaking. However, he is 





putting the cart before the horse in 
proposing that the U.S. put aside its dif- 
ferences with other nations in the 
region—Vietnam, India, Japan and Rus- 
sia—in order to “contain” China. Whatev- 
er threat China’s military poses is felt by 
its neighbors first. America and the rest of 
the world are distant targets. It makes 
more sense for the U.S. government to 
push for a resolution of our economic and 
political problems with China’s neigh- 
bors rather than to expect those countries 
to take the lead in forming a coalition 
against a regime that, given time, is like- 
ly to fall on its own. 

Doug Bell 

San Diego 


The Water’s Fine 


LIKE POLITICIANS, MOVIE CRITICS SHOULD 
have limited Over time they 
become jaded, stupid and self-serving. 
Remember, film critics actually liked 
that piece of sewage Pulp Fiction. I saw 
the movie Waterworld [SHOw BUSINESS, 
July 31], and it was great fun! The hero 
was intelligent, the characters interest 
ing and the special effects dazzling. 
There was no filthy language and no 
overt sex, and good triumphed over evil. 
To all intelligent people, I say ignore 


terms. 
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Siskel and Ebert and their ilk, including 

TIME’s reviewers. If you like to leave a 

theater smiling, | can highly recommend 
seeing Waterworld 

LaNore Robertson 

Tigard, Oregon 


Bosnia’s Fate 


I BELIEVE THE WEST, LED BY THE U.S., 
does have the means and weaponry to 
stop Serb atrocities in the “safe areas” 
without losing much human life [BOSNIA, 
July 31]. But it does not want to do so 
because that would ultimately lead to the 
creation of a Muslim state. The West's 
opposition to lifting the arms embargo 
on Bosnia is another proof of the hidden 
motives of Western powers. 

Faiyaz Ahmed 

Chetpet, India 


Challenges to Freedom in Burma 


I'M MORE THAN HAPPY ABOUT THE RE- 
lease of Burma’s chief dissident, Aung 
San Suu Kyi, after six years of house arrest 
[BuRMA, July 24]. She is the only person 
who can bring peace to Burma. With her 
humanitarianism, intellect and Buddhist 
gentleness, she brings a hitherto unseen 
sophistication to the politics of her coun- 
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try. The people of Burma deserve a better 

future. I only hope they will have the 
patience that will be needed for change. 

Linda Schwartz 

Adliswil, Switzerland 


AUNG SAN SUU KYI UNDOUBTEDLY WAS 
Burma’s most prominent political pris- 
oner, but there are thousands more 
being held in jails there. No Burmese is 
exempt from being dragooned into act- 
ing as porter for soldiers, and for those 
in the rural and ethnic areas it has 
become a way of life. The release of Suu 
Kyi is a hopeful step in the political lib- 
eralization of Burma, In her the gener- 
als who rule the country have the best 
chance of coming to peace with the 
Burmese people. 

Samuel Lin 

Hong Kong 


Following in Dad’s Footsteps 


FEAR NOT, G FANS, REPORTS OF GODZIL- 
la’s death [PEOPLE, July 31] are at least 
somewhat exaggerated. While it is true 
that after 22 starring roles the Big Guy 


may bite the dust in his latest flick, the | 


word on Monster Island is that his look- 
alike offspring (introduced in 1993's 
Godzilla vs. Mechagodzilla) is being 


groomed to resume the series in just a 
couple of years. Junior G. need only fin- 
ish his growth spurt, 20 more meters and 
20,000 tons, and he'll soon be following 
in his dad’s crater-like footsteps. 
John Daniel Lees, Founder 
Godzilla Society of North America 
Steinbach, Manitoba 


What’s the Story in Nigeria? 


RE JACK E. WHITE’S ARTICLE “WHEN 
Blacks Persecute Blacks” [DivipiInG 
Ling, Aug. 7]: I agree with White that 
Nigeria is facing a serious political crisis. 
This is the sad truth. But it is bothersome 
that most of the news stories about Nige- 
ria have been negative. There should be 
coverage of the good things going on— 
the construction of bridges, highways, 
schools and the like. Why do the media 
grossly neglect these aspects of Nigeria? 
One can always find the bad and the ugly 
in any country, but there is also the good. 
Nigeria is no exception. 
Charles L.A. Massaquoi 
Mullsjo, Sweden 


| COMMEND WHITE FOR BRINGING THE 
monstrous regime in Nigeria into the 
public eye. Nigeria is going through the 
worst time in its history. Will strongman 


Sabi Abacha become another Idi Amin? 
The answer is yes, if he is allowed to con- 
tinue in power. The evil called Abacha 
will eventually go, but the fear is that 
there are too few good men among Nige- 
ria’s political élite. They have turned 
themselves into a low-priced commodity 
that can be bought at cut rates. 
Adekunle Ajisebutu 
Fredericton, New Brunswick 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Before You Take Advil or Tylenol 
Again, Get a Second Opinion 


t's been about a year since a pain 

reliever called Aleve® was made 

available to consumers without a 

prescription, and its benefits are 
being discovered by more and more 
people each day. 

In fact, clinical studies show that 
Aleve has key advantages over other 
brands. At the end of the day, a two-pill 
dose of Aleve provides stronger pain 
relief than a dose of Advil®* It provides 
longer-lasting relief than Extra Strength 
Tylenol® and is gentler on the stomach 
lining than aspirin. So if you haven't 
been satisfied with your current pain 
reliever, you may want to try Aleve. 

Aleve is the only non-prescription 
pain relief product that offers Americans 
in pain a completely different active 
ingredient—naproxen sodium! It was 
developed from Naprosyn® (naproxen) 
and Anaprox® (naproxen sodium), two of 
the world’s most widely used prescrip- 
tion pain relievers. That's probably why 
so many doctors have already recom- 
mended Aleve for their patients. 

Here are some additional things you 
may want to think about when consid- 
ering this new choice: 


THE DOSING ADVANTAGE 

Most pain relievers are labeled to be 
taken up to four or six times a day, 
which may not be convenient if you want 
to work all day or sleep through the 
night. However, in looking at the recom- 
mended dosing chart (above right), you 
will notice a basic difference with Aleve. 
Aleve is labeled to be dosed every 8 to 
12 hours instead of every 6 to 8 hours 
like Extra Strength Tylenol, or 4 to 6 
hours like Advil. 


THE VALUE DIFFERENCE 
How often you have to take a pain 
reliever also affects your wallet. 


“Based on a single, 2-pill dose pain relief 
comparison at 11 and 12 hours. 

Do not take this product if you had either hives or a 
severe allergic reaction after taking any pain reliever. 





RECOMMENDED DOSING 
0 2 4 6 8 10 12 


These days, it’s important to get the 
most for your money. The table below 
shows that the price on the bottle is not 
the best guide to value. The cost for the 
number of pills you have to take for the 
maximum daily dose varies greatly. The 
cost for Aleve shows it may be an excellent 
choice for value-conscious consumers. 


THE SAFETY STORY 

Finally, even though you can buy them 
almost everywhere, remember OTC pain 
relievers are serious medicine. It’s 


COST PER 24 HOURS OF PAIN RELIEF 
(Based on Maximum Daily Dose) 

BRAND cost 
Aleve $0.31 
ai ODD. 

Advil $0.63 





Based on IRI drug outlet pricing data 
on 50 count bottles (1/1/95-4/2/95). 


important to read the product’s label 
and directions carefully. 

You may have recently heard of 
reports in leading medical journals, 
such as the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, linking aceta- 
minophen (the active ingredient in 
Tylenol) to possible liver damage. 
These patients took more than the 
maximum daily dose of acetamino- 
phen, and many of these patients were 
either fasting and/or consuming alco- 
hol. If you consume three or more 
alcohol-containing drinks per day, you 
should ask your doctor for advice for 
when and how you should take any OTC 
pain reliever. In fact, it was recently 
announced that all OTC pain relievers 
should have an alcohol warning. 

Look for a list of the approved uses 
for the product, how often and for how 
long you can take it, and especially for 
any warnings or side effects of which 
you should be aware. For example, if 
you suffer from stomach pain, you 
should check with your doctor or phar- 
macist before taking aspirin, ibuprofen 
or naproxen sodium. Remember, when 
used properly, OTC pain relievers can 
provide safe and effective relief from 
most common aches and pains. 


THE BOTTOM LINE 

For the first time in more than 10 
years, there's a pain relief choice 
that's really different—Aleve. And 
having a new choice means that you 
are better able to find pain relief that’s 
right for you. 

If you are in doubt about what to 
take, ask your doctor or pharmacist. 
Chances are, he or she may recom- 
mend Aleve. Even though it's been 
around for only one year, many doctors 
have already recommended it. 


ALEVE 


© P&G 1995 
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Oklahoma Suspects Indicted 
Four months after the na 
tion’s deadliest terrorist at- 
tack, a federal grand jury in- 
dicted the two prime 
suspects in the Oklahoma 
City case, Timothy McVeigh 
and Terry Nichols, on bomb- 
ing and murder charges that 
could bring the death penalty 
to both. The indictment 
identified McVeigh as the 
driver who detonated the 
truck bomb. As part of a deal 
with prosecutors, Michael 
Fortier, a close Army buddy 
of McVeigh’s, pleaded guilty 
to lesser charges, including 
lying and failing to notify au- 
thorities about the crime. He 
is expected to become the 








government's star witness. 


Declaring War on Tobacco 
President Clinton launched a 
dramatic new assault against 
the sale of tobacco to chil- 
dren. The President ap- 
proved a groundbreaking de- 
cision by the Food and Drug 
Administration that classifies 
cigarettes as a type of “med 
ical device” capable of deliv- 
ering an addictive drug 
nicotine. The decision 
triggers FDA regulation, and 
will be used to impose anti- 
tobacco rules to protect chil- 
dren. Among them: a strict 
prohibition of sales to mi 





Garcia—rock star, patriarch, 


middle-aged imp—leaves behind a rent in America’s most colorful community 
nors, a ban on cigarette . ! 


vending machines and strin- 
gent curbs on ads aimed at 
youngsters. The tobacco in 
dustry immediately filed suit 
to stop the measures. 





Will Hillary Get Her Way? 

U.S. officials have been hinting that HILLARY CLINTON won't at- 
tend the U.N. women’s conference in Beijing next month—not 
unless human-rights activist and U.S. citizen Harry Wu, jailed 
on espionage charges, is released. But the First Lady wants to 
make the trip, and the debate is moving her way, blurring pol- 
icy. Some White House advisers think the visit would ease ten- 
sions with Beijing, but at the same time are perturbed that 
Hillary might have the final say. As for the President? A top ad- 
viser says, “He’s keeping as far away from this as possible.” 


Veto No. 2 

As he promised, President 
Clinton vetoed legislation 
that would have unilaterally 
ended American participa- 
tion in the U.N. arms embar- 
go against Bosnia. The Presi- 
dent expects to use the 
congressional summer recess 
to wheedle enough members 
to change their votes and 





sustain his veto. 
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ABU-JAMAL BOB DOLE 
Convicted murderer/ White House wannabe 
liberal cause célébre can't muster votes for 
wins stay of execution his touted welfare bill 
SYLVESTER SADDAM 
STALLONE HUSSEIN 

Despite Dreddful box His daughters bag 
office, he nails record Dad, defecting along 
$60 million 3-pic deal with top Iraqi aides 
OPERATION LOS ANGELES 
RESCUE COUNTY 
Sweet-talks "Jane Loses $15.9M suit to 
Roe” of Roe v. Wade partygoers brutalized 
into pro-life camp by sheriff's deputies 
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44\f Reaganomics works at all, Whitewater could become 
the western hemisphere’s Mecca.¥F—wrrmv crow ma r981 
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for the campaign 


ur American Heritage” online 
document library (including— 
optimistically?—the presidential 
oath); “Go Pat Go” bulletin board 


Spartan, text-only page 
greets visitors with “Run for N/A 
President? But Why?” 
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Hartwell, a Wisconsin office 
worker, offers links to his favorite 
Net sites, including Playboy page 


Time-Out for Welfare Reform 
Faced with stiff opposition 
from both the right and the 


| left, Senate majority leader 


Bob Dole reluctantly put off 
action on the G.o.P. leader- 
ship’s much touted welfare- 
reform plan (which has al- 
ready passed the House). 
Conservative Republicans, 
including rival presidential 
aspirant Phil Gramm, are de- 
manding tougher provisions 
penalizing unwed mothers, 
especially those who are 
teenagers. Democrats are in- 
sisting on more generous 
job-training and child-care 
provisions. 


More Whitewater 

There were dueling White- 
water hearings on Capitol 
Hill. Federal bank investiga- 
tor L. Jean Lewis tolda 
House panel that govern- 
ment higher-ups engaged in 
a “concerted effort to ob- 
struct, hamper and manipu- 
late” her investigation of al- 
leged wrongdoing at the S&L 
that is at the heart of the 
Whitewater case. At the Sen- 
ate hearings, former White 
House counsel Bernard 
Nussbaum adamantly told 
skeptical Senators that his 
controversial search of the 
late Vincent Foster's files was 
but one of the many “right 
calls” he made to protect le- 
gitimate confidences and was 
not a Whitewater cover-up. 


Packwood: Minor Details 

The sexual-misconduct case 
against Senate Finance Com- 
mittee chairman Bob Pack- 
wood became even graver 
when reports surfaced that 
one of two recent complaints 
accused him of kissing a mi- 
nor in 1983, a 17-year-old 
who worked in his office. 
Packwood said he took 
“strong exception” to the 
new accusation. 


Reynolds’ Accuser Testifies 

It took 11 days in jail, the 
threat of a contempt charge 
and finally a broad grant of 
immunity for Beverly Heard 
to testify against Congress- 
man Mel Reynolds at his sex- 
ual-misconduct and obstruc- 





























tion-of-justice trial. Once on 
the stand, Heard took back a 
previous recantation and tes- 
tified that the Illinois Demo- 
crat began having frequent 


sex with her when she was 16 | 


and that he often paid her as 
much as $100 for the en- 
counters. She said the rela- 
tionship was consensual. 


Newt’s Troopergate? 
“Trash” and “tabloid psy- 
chobabble” was the response 
from Speaker Newt Gin- 
grich’s office to a scorching 
article in the latest issue of 
Vanity Fair magazine alleg- 
ing that the family-values- 
flogging politician engaged 
in a series of affairs during 
his first marriage. 


An Execution Stayed 
Convicted Philadelphia cop 
killer Mumia Abu-Jamal, a 
journalist active in radical 
black politics, obtained an in- 
definite stay of execution so 
he can pursue an appeal. 
Abu-Jamal, whose claims of 
innocence have become an 
international cause célébre, 
maintains he was railroaded 
by the criminal-justice sys- 
tem because of his politics. 


Roe vs. Roe 

The pro-choice movement 
has taken a serious hit, at 
least symbolically: Norma 
McCorvey—the Jane Roe of 
the Supreme Court decision 
that legalized abortion— 
joined the antiabortion group 
Operation Rescue, and was 
baptized by its leader. It was 
only a partial conversion, 
however: McCorvey says she 
still supports the right to an 
abortion during the first 
trimester, but not beyond. 


The Simpson Trial 

At the urging of the O.J. 
Simpson legal-defense team, 
a North Carolina appeals 
court issued a ruling that 
could prove quite damaging 
to the credibility of one of the 
prosecution’s key witnesses. 
The panel decided that a 
screenwriter’s taped conver- 
sations with Los Angeles po- 
lice detective Mark Fuhrman, 
in which Fuhrman reportedly 
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- Baseball saw its first forfeit in 16 years last 


Thursday when unruly Los Angeles 

lisp per apts cag a 
souvenir balls, Forget the hand-wringing 
postgame commentary: hooliganism is a 


Sorted parte the natona pastime 
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~ >\huly 12, 1979: Chicago White Sox 
host “Disco Demolition Night,” with 





bonfire. 
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>\ Aug. 21, 1949: hia fan 

/ shows umpire what he thinks of dis- 
Pood call by launching soda bottle into 
fair territory. Fans warm to idea, unite for 
15-minute fusillade of bottles, vegetables 
and cans as players scamper from field. 
Airborne tomato finds target, chief umpire 

Al Barlick, who forfeits game. 


~ Sept. 26, 1942: Wartime “Scrap 

Metal Day” promotion at New York 
City’s Polo Grounds offers free admission 
for minors with matériel; 11,000 overstim- 
ulated urchins run amuck in eighth inning, 
spoiling Giants’ 5-2 lead. 


~ April 11, 1907: Bored with home- 

.¥ town Giants’ dreary one-hit effort, 
New York faithful enjoy unseasonably cold 
weather with stadium-wide snowball fight. 
pon ipiaitos oc ab amc 
Tee eens Se 


\ September 1897: “Ladies Day” 
ee cee Washington crowd to see 
ler George (“Winnie”) Mer- 
cer. Se Gem cicdd esd in ss Wt, by uote 
Bill Carpenter, who sustains wicked post- 
game beating as female mob batters him 
and tears his clothes. Riot girls go on to rip 
ee ee 


2\May 15, 1894: Fistfight in Boston 

between Baltimore Oriole John 
McGraw and hometown hero Tommy 
(“Foghorn”) Tucker fires fans up—literally. 
Grandstanders chant, “Play ball!” but 
game is halted as small blaze set in bleach- 
ers spreads and ultimately consumes 12 
acres of South End 

Source: The Baseball Hall of Shame, Vol. 1, 2 and 4 





VIOLENT 


1.Awoman coming forward A. The “maniacally nega- 
to claim Gingrich had an tive” Pat Schroeder 
affair with her in 1977 B. “People who love [the 
2. Susan Smith's drowning welfare state]” PROPERTY CRIMES 
of her two young sons C. Democratic Party 
3. Instances of Republican policies that have led 
grandstanding to a “sick ... society” 
4. A protest last week at a D. Incautious example set 
Gingrich book signing by an Allen Drury novel OTHER 
5. Gingrich’s rash asser- E. “Liberals in the Washing- 
tion that the U.S. should ton press corps” peebepoeerpony 


recognize Taiwan 
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used the word nigger and 
talked of framing black defen 
dants, could be turned over to 
the defense. Judge Lance Ito 
will now have to rule on the 
tapes’ admissibility. 


Faulkner Marches In 

After the Supreme Court 
turned down two last-minute 
appeals by the Citadel, Shan- 
non Faulkner won her fight 
to become the first female 
cadet in the school’s 152-year 
history. Amid protesters and 
supporters, she finally en- 
rolled on Saturday. 


WORLD 


Croatia Retakes Krajina 
Nearly 200,000 Serb refugees 
streamed out of the Krajina 
region in Croatia after the 
territory was retaken from 
the Serbs by Croatian forces. 
As joyous Croats celebrated, 
bitter Serbs denounced Ser- 
bian President Slobodan 
Milosevic, whom they faulted 
for not coming to their aid. 
Yugoslav officials, struggling 
to cope with the huge influx 
of refugees, announced plans 
to send thousands of them to 
Kosovo, a region that is 90% 
ethnic Albanian and that 
many fear will be the next 
Balkan powder keg. 


U.S. Sees Serb Mass Killings 
U.S. Ambassador to the Unit- 
ed Nations Madeleine Al- 
bright showed classified spy- 
satellite photos to the 
Security Council that she said 
made a “compelling case that 
there were wide-scale atroci- 
ties committed in the area 
against defenseless civilians.” 
The photos showed large 
patches of freshly dug earth 
near Srebrenica—believed to 
be mass graves—that had not 
been there earlier. Six thou- 
sand men and boys are still 
missing after the Serb cap- 
ture of the “safe areas” of Sre- 
brenica and Zepa in Bosnia. 


Saddam's Daughters Defect 
Two of Iraqi President Sad- 
dam Hussein's daughters and 
their husbands—high-rank- 
ing military leaders—re- 
ceived political asylum in 
Jordan, along with other se- 











The new HP DeskJet 1600C puts color printing 
for your department within reach. 


It’s time you stopped depending on 


color printers that aren't yours. The 
new HP DeskJet 1600C offers every- 





thing you need to print impressive 
color documents within your own 
workgroup. 


Superior HP print quality. Easy net- 
workability. The fastest color inkjet 
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nior army officers. The de- 
fections are a potential intel- 
ligence windfall for the U.S. 
and signal deep divisions in 
Saddam’s ruling clique 


Sri Lankan Bombing Kills 22 
A suspected suicide bomber 
detonated explosives outside 
a government building in the 
Sri Lankan capital of Colom- 
bo, killing 22 people and 
wounding 50 others. The po- 
lice said the blast was set off 
by a Tamil separatist fighting 
for a homeland in the north- 
east of the country. 


The Untouchables 

Thanks to an Italian law 
passed in 1993 that prevents 
people with aps from being 


thrown in jail, a group of HIV- | 


infected bank robbers in 
Turin were freed after their 
fourth holdup in three weeks. 
The three men, described by 
police as heroin addicts with 
full-blown Arps, have carried 
out dozens of heists. Said a 
police spokesman: “They 
know they can’t be impris- 
oned, so they take no precau- 
tions ... They robbed the last 
bank in full view of the secu- 
rity cameras, armed only 
with a pocket knife.” 


NBC Carries Torch 

NBC pre-empted an expected 
bidding war by securing the 
broadcasting rights to the 
2000 Summer and 2002 
Winter Olympic Games for a 
combined $1.27 billion. The 
offer, which carried a week- 
end deadline and a proviso 
forbidding solicitation of 
counterbids, set a record for 
Olympic broadcasting. 


Leaving Windows Open 

The Justice Department an- 
nounced it will take no anti- 
trust action against Microsoft 
Corp.’s Windows 95 software 
before its Aug. 24 launch. The 
news came hours after the 
company set prices and im- 
posed an initial 500,000- 
member ceiling for the con- 
troversial new online network 
it will package with Windows. 
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ARRESTED. JAMIL ABDULLAH AL-AMIN, 51, - 


ex-Black Panther leader formerly known 


as H. Rap Brown; on weapons and assault 
charges; in Atlanta. The leader of Atlanta’s © 


Community Mosque, Al-Amin was identi- 
fied as the gunman in a shooting outside a 
grocery he owns. He pleaded not guilty. 


DIED. DAVID BEGELMAN, 73, film producer; 
of an apparently self-inflicted gunshot 
wound; in Los Angeles. Though Begelman 
was president of Columbia Pictures during 
a flush period in the "70s (his tenure pro- 
duced hits like Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind and Shampoo), he risked it all by 
becoming a check forger. Yet such was Hol- 
lywood’s awe of his golden touch that 


Begelman’s career barely suffered when | 
his larceny was revealed. His most recent - 
venture, Gladden Entertainment, went — 


bankrupt last year, and Begelman was re- 
ported to be deeply depressed by the fail- 
ure—a transgression, after all, that his peers 
take more seriously than forgery. 





50 YEARS AGO 
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The denouement of World War I] through Harry Truman’s eyes: 
“Last week, having loosed a new force upon the world and wel- 
comed a new ally into the Pacific war, a part of his business was 
to wait and to wonder, like other men, whether all that he had 
done had been worth-while. Friday morning [the day after the 
bombing of Nagasaki] he was up early as usual ... when a War 
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DIED. J. HOWARD MARSHALL, 90, oil mag- 
* nate; in Houston. Marshall’s admirers 


were hoping last week that he would not 
be remembered primarily for last year’s 
May-December 31st marriage to Texas- 
size model Anna Nicole Smith. His previ- 
ous, more substantial career began with a 
position in the Interior Department draft- 
ing New Deal oil regulations. Armed with 
his knowledge of the field, he went on to 
amass a fortune—$725 million at its peak— 
that made him Houston’s wealthiest citi- 
zen. His marriage to Smith was his third. 


DIED. PHIL HARRIS, 91, singer, bandleader, 
comic, of heart failure; in Rancho Mirage, 
California. Harris’ hepcat persona was a fix- 
ture on radio in the 40s on the Jack Benny 
show and, fora time, in partnership with his 
wife Alice Faye. In 1947 he had a hit song 
with Smoke! Smoke! Smoke! (That Ciga- 
rette). Today, he’s known to the vcr gener- 
ation as the voice of Baloo the Bear in Dis- 
ney’s animated Jungle Book. 
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Department messenger arrived with a radio dispatch. The President took the piece 
of paper and read: ‘In obedience to the gracious command of His Majesty the 


Emperor...’ Three years, eight months, three days and 75,000 American lives after 
Pearl Harbor, the Japs were beaten. They knew it, and they wanted to quit ‘as 


quickly as possible.’”—Aug. 20, 1945 








—By Nick Catoggio, Lina Lofaro, Michael Quinn, Jeffery C. Rubin, Alain L. Sanders and Sidney Urquhart 
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OKLAHOMA 


ATWO. 


The carnage may have been the 
result of a small, unpreventable 
plot. Meanwhile, in an exclusive 
interview, McVeigh’s family 

recounts its ordeal with the FBI 





By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


o wide-ranging conspiracy. No criminal 
masterminds. Not even any hardened 
zealots dedicating their life to the disci- 
plined terrorist pursuit of an ideologi- 
cal cause. Just two drifters and misfits 
with a rented truck and a homemade 
bomb. That is the story behind the 
killing of 168 people in Oklahoma City 
last April, so far as it can be drawn from a federal 
grand jury indictment of Timothy McVeigh and 
_¢ Terry Nichols. The indictment, issued last week, con- 
=s tains only a bare-bones description of how they al- 
“: legedly built the bomb that blew up the Alfred P. 
Murrah Federal Building on April 19; six of its 15 
5 pages are devoted to naming the victims. 
That very sparseness, however, indicates that the 
>< alleged conspiracy was a small-time affair in every- 
= thing except the horror of its results. Only one al- 
3: leged helper is named: Michael Fortier, who accord- 
:- ing to the indictment helped McVeigh case the 
=? Murrah building. Fortier pleaded guilty to a separate 
=; indictment charging him with transporting stolen 
s: property (guns sold to raise money to buy explosives) 
*s and perjury; he is committed to testifying against 
- McVeigh and Nichols. Meanwhile, in an exclusive in- 
3; terview with TIME, McVeigh’s father and sister de- 
<5 tailed the FBI's intense, successful campaign to per- 
5 suade her to cooperate with its investigation. 
: The indictment does speak of “others unknown to 
2° the Grand Jury” who may have been in on the plot. 


Timothy McVeigh, left, and Terry Nichols, center, 
face the testimony of another indictee, Michael Fortier, right 
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“He was always family,” William McVeigh says of his son Tim. 
“He was always there.” The FBI took all pictures belonging to 
members of the immediate family. But William McVeigh has 
provided TIME with photos from his father’s album. 


Tim at 14, with his younger sister Jennifer 


(LCL 


al 





in 1986 with grandparents Bill and Dorothy Hill 





In 1991 with Jennifer at Christmastime 


In uniform at Fort Riley in 1990 














At 10: “Always happy,” says his father 








“He loved comic books,” says his dad 








But that language seems intended at least 
in part to counter defense arguments that 
the government chose McVeigh and 


| Nichols as scapegoats without exhausting 


the possibility of finding a broader conspir- 
acy—a contention that McVeigh’s lawyer, 
Stephen Jones, is already pressing. The 
government is continuing to look for possi- 
ble accomplices, but, said Attorney Gener- 
al Janet Reno, “most of these leads have 
been pursued and exhausted.” Investi- 
gators generally think that if any addition- 
al plotters do turn up, there will be only a 
few and they will prove to be mere “facili- 
tators.” In particular, some investigators 
have come to doubt that the far-famed 
John Doe No. 2 actually exists; others think 
that even if he does, he is only a minor fig- 
ure in the plot. 

All of which makes the horror that much 
more chilling. FBI officials say even if they 

had had the legal authori- 
_ty and had hired enough 
Fagents to infiltrate every 
extremist group in the 
Country, they could not 
have prevented the Okla- 
homa City bombing. 
McVeigh and Nichols 
May have shared the gov- 
‘ernment-hating ideology 
‘of many armed militias, 
but they were such fringe 
figures that even intense 
Surveillance of organized 
Militia groups would 
probably have failed to 
‘identify them as potential 
terrorists. 

' The government, of 
Course, must still prove 
‘that they committed the 
terrorist acts charged in 
suummeemmeee the indictment, and it 
vill be at least six months (one prosecution 
estimate) before the start of a trial gives it a 
chance—more likely nine months to a year. 
Jones estimates that the defense’s de- 
mands to hold the trial someplace other 
than Oklahoma City will take three or four 
months to settle. Then come discovery pro- 
ceedings, which involve each side disclos- 
ing what witnesses will be called and what 
evidence may be presented. 

Meanwhile, a judge will have to rule on 
whether McVeigh and Nichols should be 
tried together, as the government wants, or 
separately, as lawyers for both men urge. 
Jones acknowledges that he and Michael 
Tigar, Nichols’ attorney, are not working 
together but are following different strate- 
gies. In itself that is not surprising, since 
the accusations against the two are also 
somewhat different. The indictment as- 
serts that the two worked together to buy 
explosives and then assemble the bomb, 
but that it was McVeigh who parked a van 


















loaded with explosives outside the Murrah 
building and then detonated the bomb by 
remote control. 

There are hints, however, that Jones 
and Tigar may be working at cross purpos- 
es. In a press conference at which he 
waved hand-lettered posters to make a 
striking picture for the TV cameras, Tigar 
sought mainly to disconnect Nichols from 
many of the events in the indictment. One 
sign proclaimed TERRY NICHOLS WASN’T 
THERE—“there” being the scene of the 
bombing. Another sign insisted that 
Nichols was out of the country when 
McVeigh and Fortier allegedly cased the 
Murrah building in December. That strat- 
egy, whatever it does for Nichols, will not 
be any great help to Jones in convincing a 
jury that McVeigh is innocent. 


ORTIER’S ROLE IN THE EVENTUAL 

trial or trials is another large ques- 

tion mark. Press accounts have tout- 

ed him as the prosecution’s “star 

witness,” but he could also be a risky 

one, since the defense may allege 
that he is lying to save his skin. Reno and 
lead prosecutor Joseph Hartzler insist that 
Fortier was indicted on every count on 
which they had enough evidence to con- 
vict. He could get a maximum sentence of 
23 years, though that might be reduced be- 
cause of his cooperation. 

Nonetheless, the defense is certain to 
raise sharp questions. Couldn't Fortier 
have been indicted as a full participant in 
the conspiracy, and so face the death 
penalty, as McVeigh and Nichols will? In 
order to save his life, did Fortier agree to 
say whatever the government wanted him 
to say? Jones has pledged a blistering at- 
tack on Fortier’s credibility, focusing on his 
statements on TV shortly after the bombing 
that he didn’t think McVeigh had anything 
to do with it. Fortier has pleaded guilty to 
perjury for telling investigators roughly the 
same thing at about the same time. 

Exactly how the government got Forti- 
er to agree to testify is not clear. But TIME 
has obtained a vivid account of how inves- 
tigators persuaded McVeigh’s sister Jen- 
nifer to provide the prosecution with two 
typewritten statements, even though she is 
fiercely loyal to her elder brother (she is 21, 
Timothy 27). Jennifer and her father 
William McVeigh agreed to the TIME in- 
terview under terms negotiated with Tim- 
othy McVeigh’s lawyers that tightly re- 
stricted what could be asked. Thus Jennifer 
would not discuss what she had told the 
grand jury. But as to how Fai and other fed- 
eral investigators had treated her, the 
words came out in a torrent: 

“They played a lot of games with me, a 
lot of things to get me talking. They flew my 
mother up here [to Buffalo, New York, 
from Florida] for the weekend to stay with 
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WILLIAIV MCVEIGH: 44He wasn’t like me. He could talk to 
anybody. | mean, he could make a friend in a minute.?? 


iT Lis 








JENNIFER VICVEIGH: ééits very one-sided. Tim, terrorist—always 
in the same paragraph. They have him guilty in the papers. 7? 


me to get me to talk to them. They showed 
me pictures of burned, dead kids. They 
used a lot of fear tactics. They put me and 
my mother in this room with all these huge 
posters with my name and a picture all 
blown up with all these possible charges 
against me ... like life imprisonment, death 
penalty and this and that. My mother was 
in tears when we walked away; they just 
crushed her. They played with my mind a 
lot. They wanted to give me a lie-detector 
test first [and] I refused, but then when I 
was willing to take one, they didn’t want to 
give it to me anymore.” 

Investigators, said Jennifer, took many 
items from her apartment in her father’s 
New York home—“a lot of personal things, 
like some of my books. They even took 
books that I had taken out from the school 
library that I was using to write reports [in 
May she received an associate degree from 
Niagara County Community College in 
Sanborn, New York]. Pictures, any pictures 
with me or Tim. They took my word 
processor ...” Her father breaks in to say 
“they won't give it back to her either. They 
got the tape [a memory tape that records 
data], and they said they gotta have the 
processor to run the tape.” 

Jennifer resumes: “They totally broke 
me down. I thought I could handle it on my 
own. I guess I just couldn’t. I mean they 
had me there day and night. I told them, ‘I 
need a day off to think things over before I 


talk to you.’ Then they would say, ‘No, no, 
you have to talk to us eventually.’ They 
would come pick me up [at the family 
home in Pendleton, a Buffalo suburb] at 10 
in the morning and keep me there [in a ho- 
tel room in Buffalo] until 8 at night. I mean, 
I didn’t have time to think things out. It 
was constant pressure altogether.” 


HIS ACCOUNT LEAVES SEVERAL MYS- 

teries unexplained. If she had not 

agreed to testify, for what crimes 

could the government have sought 

an indictment against her? There 

have been published rumors that 
she has told the government two things 
that Timothy allegedly confided to her: 
that he had participated in a robbery and 
that he had driven around the Midwest in 
a van filled with explosives. Even if so, that 
would seem to subject her at most to a 
charge of misprision of felony (knowing 
about a crime and failing to report it). No 
one has alleged that she knew anything 
about the bombing, let alone participated 
in the plot; if FB1 agents really did threat- 
en her with the death penalty, it would ap- 
pear to have been sheer bluff. 

Otherwise, the interview, conducted 
in the tiny law offices of Condon & Taheri 
in Williamsville, a town near Buffalo, 
mainly offered glimpses into what 
seemed like a thoroughly normal, very 
unremarkable family life. If anything, it 


deepened another mystery: What on 
earth happened to change Timothy from 
the normal, outgoing youngster de- 
scribed by the two people who knew him 
best into the gun-obsessed drifter and 
loner who came out of Army service after 
the Persian Gulf War? The interview al- 
most ended before it began; William and 
Jennifer had just sat down when a lawyer 
arrived with news that Timothy had ex- 
pressed some qualms about having them 
go through with it. Only after they were 
assured that Timothy had been persuad- 
ed he had no reason to worry did the two 
begin talking—Bill tall and rugged looking 
but ill at ease; Jennifer perky and articu- 
late but taking a long drag on a cigarette 
before beginning to chat. 

The family life they described was 
thoroughly rooted. William has lived in 
the Buffalo area all his life; he is an avid 
gardener and parishioner who runs the 
bingo games at Good Shepherd Roman 
Catholic Church (he is not sure but thinks 
he was on the way to a game when he 
heard the news of the bombing). Timothy, 
according to both William and Jennifer, 
was a fan of comic books and later an en- 
thusiastic dabbler in computers. William 
quit hunting in 1962 and does not know 
when his son started taking an interest in 
guns, perhaps “late in high school ... It 
started somewhere.” 

Jennifer recalls that “Tim was always 
making up new things to do—like flashlight 


| games.” Her father reminisces that “every 





year he would invite every kid in the neigh- 
borhood over and make a haunted house in 
the cellar.” He adds that Timothy was ath- 
letic but did not like staying after school to 
play on organized-sports teams; he pre- 
ferred pickup games of football and hock- 
ey in his backyard. That hardly seems com- 
patible with later descriptions of Tim as a 
perfect soldier who thrived on the rigid 
discipline of Army life, but, under the 
terms of the interview, any questions about 
McVeigh in the Army or afterward were 
out of bounds. 

Neither father nor daughter would dis- 
cuss William’s divorce from Mildred, Tim 
and Jennifer's mother, who is remarried 
and lives in Florida. About the only hint of 
discord came from Jennifer, who told her 
father, “You guys would force us [herself 
and Timothy] to go to church. None of us 
ever wanted to go!” Still, both laughed at the 
memory. How Timothy McVeigh, coming 
from this background, could have evolved 
into an embittered right-wing loner, drifter 
and government hater is not easy to imag- 
ine, but there is not much question that he 
did. The question posed by the indictment, 
and that only a jury can eventually answer, 
is whether he became a terrorist bomber 
as well. —Reported by Patrick E. Cole/ 
Williamsville and Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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THIS CLASS DOESN'T JUST 


STUDY CURRENT EVENTS. 
THEY MAKE THEM. 








Kate Collins does more than prepare her 
seventh and eighth grade geography classes for the 
future. She prepares them for the present. All in a lesson 
she gave her students concerning a dying Dallas landmark — White 
Rock Lake, a lake that’s suffering from the effects of pollution and silting 


Kate had her kids carefully study everything about White Rock Lake. 


the lake’s environment. Then they devised a plan of action to save the troubled body of water which 
they chronicled in a documentary they produced for cable TV. 
Bur the kids didn’t stop there. The assignment really came to fruition during a visit to the 
Dallas City Council, where the kids urged support for $9 million to dredge White Rock Lake. And 
happily for the kids, as well as for the community, the Dallas City Council eventually approved it 
So it’s only natural that State Farm honors Kate with the Good Neighbor 
Award, along with $5,000 to be donated in her name to St. Monica Catholic (\ 


School in Dallas, Texas. 


STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Home Offices: Bloomington, Min 











@ WHITEWATER 


Of Pride 
And Power 


The Senate provides 
theater as the House 
unearths telltale papers 


By JAMES CARNEY WASHINGTON 





S A TACTIC, HUMILITY WAS CLEARLY 

not an option. Not for Bernie Nuss- 

baum. In repeated exchanges with 

Republicans on the special Senate 
Whitewater committee last week, the for- 
mer White House counsel defiantly insist- 
ed that he had done exactly the right thing 
in July 1993 when he restricted the ability 
of federal investigators to review docu- 
ments in Vince Foster’s office in the days af- 
ter Foster’s apparent suicide. “I’m proud of 
my conduct,” Nussbaum declared at one 
point. To which Alabama’s Richard Shelby, 
a former Democrat, replied with a con- 
vert’s contempt for his old faith: “You're 
probably the only person in America who's 
proud of your conduct.” 

Well, not the only person. Bill Clinton 
told reporters last week he believed that 
all his old friends, current aides and for- 
mer colleagues who trudged up Capitol 
Hill to testify had “acquitted themselves 
quite well, and I’ve been proud of them.” 
Yet the President could not have been 
completely satisfied. Though they fo- 
cused on Washington events of just two 
years ago and featured guaranteed head- 
line-grabbing witnesses like the cantan- 
kerous Nussbaum, the Senate delibera- 
tions ended a four-week run last Friday 
pretty much where they 
had begun: with plenty 
of suspicious smoke but 
no apparent fire. The 
House hearings were 
different. In a single 
week, they clearly rein- 
forced the claims by 
Clinton’s opponents 
that his Whitewater in- 
vestment was a sweet- 
heart deal. 

Thousands of pages 
of documents released 
by House Banking Com- 
mittee chairman Jim 
Leach supplied new 
information about the 
Clintons’ handling of 


is played. 
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So what? Jim 
Leach has done a lot 
of favors for people, 
and there are a lot 
of people who have 


done favors for him. 
That’s how politics 





their Whitewater real estate venture in the 
mid-1980s as well as their complicated re- 
lationship with business partner Jim Mc- 
Dougal. Rumpled and unfailingly polite, 
Leach claimed that his committee’s inves- 
tigation had uncovered a pattern of crony- 
ism in which McDougal ponied up most of 
the money for Whitewater while receiving 
favors from former Governor Clinton and 
his wife. “In a nutshell,” said Leach, 
“Whitewater is about ... conflicts of inter- 
est that are self-evidently unseemly.” 

Ever since Whitewater first surfaced as 
a potential scandal during the 1992 cam- 
paign, the Clintons have insisted on three 
points: that they were merely passive in- 
vestors in a company controlled by Mc- 
Dougal and his wife; that they lost on the 
deal—as much as $68,900; and that they 
never gave McDougal or his businesses 
special treatment. The picture drawn by 
the papers released last week casts doubt 
on each of those asser- 
tions. Amid dozens of 
the documented con- 
tacts between the Clin- 
tons and McDougals 
on Whitewater-related 
issues, a 1981 letter 
sent by Hillary Clinton 
to Jim McDougal was 
especially ironic. “If 
Reaganomics works at 
all,” wrote Mrs. Clinton, 
“Whitewater could be- 
come the western hemi- 
sphere’s Mecca.” 

As it turned out, 
Whitewater was a sink- 
hole of an investment, 
but far more so for the 


= NUSSBAUM AGONISTES: The 
= former White House counsel 
. defending himself last week 


z 

McDougals than for the Clintons, 
¢ despite their fifty-fifty partner- 
> ship. A recent report commis- 
: sioned by federal investigators 
z found that McDougal and his 
companies covered more than 
three-quarters of the nearly 
$200,000 in losses sustained by 
Whitewater. And according to an 
analysis done for committee Re- 
publicans—but disputed by both 
the White House and the Presi- 
dent’s personal lawyer—the Clin- 
tons underpaid the 1rs $13,272 by 
taking improper deductions for 
Whitewater expenses. 

During the mid-1980s, as Mc- 
Dougal struggled to prop up his 
sinking S&L, Madison Guaranty, 
he increasingly turned to Clin- 
ton—friend, business partner and 
Governor of Arkansas—with re- 
quests. Once, McDougal com- 
plained to a Clinton aide about a state health 
inspector who was causing him problems 
with a land development—and who was lat- 
er reassigned. In a March 1986 memo from 
the aide, McDougal is quoted as saying “he 
hadn’t spent $60,000” on Bill Clinton over 
the years only to lose a battle with a state 
health inspector. In late 1984, when Mc- 
Dougal was seeking changes in Arkansas 
law to allow him to build a brewery and sell 
beer from the same site, he sent Clinton’s 
chief of staff draft legislation with a note 
saying he had received the Governor's 
“commitment” to help him with the un- 
dertaking. No law was passed, but regula- 
tory changes were eventually made that 
gave McDougal virtually the same result. 

Though some Clinton aides are worried 
that something might still come out of 
Whitewater that could damage the Presi- 
dent’s chances of being re-elected, others 
take heart in polls showing that the public 
has largely lost interest. Said a White House 
official: “The American people are begin- 
ning to ask, ‘Is there any there there?” 
Despite Leach’s assertion that “the evi- 
dence is in” showing a quid pro quo 
between the Clintons and the McDougals, 
his House hearings fell short of proving that 
the Clintons did anything illegal. The Presi- 
dent’s former business partner, meanwhile, 
was not shy in admitting that he and Clinton 
exchanged favors over the years. “So what?” 
McDougal said over the phone from Little 
Rock, Arkansas, last week. “Jim Leach has 
done a lot of favors for people, and there are 
alot of people who have done favors for him. 
That's how politics is played.” The question 
is whether the Clintons and McDougal 
played by the rules. —With reporting by 
Suneel Ratan/Washington 
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Finally, a concept car with integrity. 


The Concept. Structural integrity. Make a car’s body unit 


stronger... resistant to flex and noise...and you build a better automobile. 


The Car, To make it happen, the all-new 1995 Riviera was 

given an all-new body structure. A body unit so rigid that it achieves 
a new world standard for structural integrity — unsurpassed by any 
other luxury coupe. A body unit so strong that it acts as a security 
cage around its occupants. What a concept. 


To learn more, call 1-800-4-RIVIERA. 


GM) ©1995 GM Corp. All rights reserved 
L==! Riviera is a registered trademark of GM Corp 
Buckle up, America! 
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@ THE SENATE 


One Charge Too Many 


The accusations of a 19th woman finally alienate 
Packwood from his Republican colleagues 


By KAREN TUMULTY 


HE SIGNALS BEING SENT TO BOB PACK- 

wood are subtle, as befits the Senate, 

but they have begun to carry a power- 

ful message. At the c.o.P.’s weekly 
Senators-only lunches, some Republicans 
now avoid sitting near him. When Pack- 
wood’s colleagues gather for votes on the 
Senate floor, they hardly ever include him 
in their convivial chatter. Rarer still is the 
consoling sidelong murmur he used to 
hear so frequently: “How’s it 
going, Bob?” The message is 
evident to everyone, it seems, 
but the Senator himself, who 
believes collegial sympathy 
may be his salvation. “A num- 
ber of them are praying for 
me,” he says. “And I am con- 
vinced that the prayers of 
others work.” But what of the 
damnation of others? While 
Republicans still cling to 
anonymity, their outrage is 
voluble. Says a fellow G.o.P. 
Senator: “We've had a gutful 
of Bob Packwood. It will be a 
disgrace if the Republican 
Conference doesn’t remove 
him as chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee.” 

The Senate ethics inves- 
tigation of alleged 
misbehavior by the Senator 
from Oregon has gone on 
for 32 months, far longer than anyone 
expected. For much of that time, many 
Senators seemed willing to write off the 
accusations against Packwood as harmless 
ardor on his part or inept passes that were 
permissible under unstated standards by 
the Senate of a bygone era. Now suddenly 
the mood has changed. Though the Ethics 
Committee’s recommendations are at 
least a month away, there is growing con- 
sensus that the penalty will be and must 
be harsh. The charge that tipped the bal- 
ance was that of the 19th accuser, which 
came to light last week. The woman was 
only 17 years old and a former intern in 
his Washington office when the alleged 
incident occurred. Knowing her parents 
were away, Packwood showed up at her 
home on the pretext of delivering a letter 
of recommendation for her college appli- 
cation. As she has recalled, he then “laid a 


sexual 





juicy kiss on my lips. I could feel the 
tongue coming.” 

That charge, detailed last week in the 
Salem Statesman Journal and the Port- 
land Oregonian, is actually an old one, 
dating from 1983. The Washington Post 
printed her account of the episode in Feb- 
ruary 1993. However, the woman, now 
29, did not take it to the Ethics Commit- 
tee until July 19—partly because she want- 
ed to protect her privacy and partly 
because she was skeptical about whether 





PARIAH: In spite of all his power, the Senator is increasingly ostracized 


the panel would give it a fair hearing, 
explained her lawyer W. Neil Eggleston. 
Even then her complaint languished with 
the staff for weeks, until Aug. 3, the day 
after the Senate’s 52-to-48 vote against 
holding public hearings on Packwood. 
Last week Ethics Committee chairman 
Mitch McConnell refused to elaborate on 
how the oversight occurred. 

Now California Democrat Barbara 
Boxer has renewed her crusade to force 


those hearings. “The apparent abuse of 


public trust that seems to have taken 
place against many women is outrageous 
enough,” she said last week. “The fact that 
it may include a child who was 15 when 
she started interning for Senator Pack- 
wood adds a whole new dimension to this 
matter.” Boxer claims that at least two 
Senators have told her they are reconsid- 
ering their votes against her proposal for 
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hearings. All Boxer needs is one more 
vote. She picked up an unlikely ally in 
conservative G.O.P. presidential contender 
Pat Buchanan, who said if the charges 
prove to be true, Packwood should resign 
or be ousted from the Senate. 

On Friday, Packwood issued a state- 
ment saying he had reviewed the woman's 
deposition and took “strong exception to 
her version of the event.” The Senator 
added, “It’s not in my nature to lob person- 
al attacks, and I’m doing my best to keep a 
lid on my powder.” Meanwhile, he has 
continued to deny rumors that he will soon 
end the Senate’s ordeal by resigning. “I 
have found my colleagues willing to wait 
until the Ethics Committee is done and we 
see the report. They're much less inclined 
than the press to judge until they know all 
the facts,” Packwood said. 

By way of a defense, Packwood had 
offered the Ethics Committee little more 
than an explanation that he 


= suffered alcoholic blackouts. 


Tara gem - In most cases, 
do you go in 
somebody's 
life—a quarter 
of a century?97 


I cannot 
= remember the person who is 
3 complaining, and I cannot 
: remember the incident. I'd 
” like to be of more help to the 
Ethics Committee, but I just 
have no memory,” he says. 
“I think part of the reason- 
you can see it in the deposi- 
tions of the women—is that I 
was drunk. That is not an 
excuse for conduct, but it 
probably may account for 
loss of memory.” The Sena- 
tor said he has not had a 
drink for three years. He 
criticizes the media for not 
investigating the accusers 
and notes that most of the 
incidents happened 
than a dozen years ago. “If 
you are going to allege a 
pattern of conduct, what does ‘pattern’ 
mean?” he demanded. “How far back do 
you go in somebody’s life—a quarter of a 
century?” 

Packwood says he is consumed more 
by his Senate work than by the delibera- 
tions of the Ethics Committee. “What 
choice do I have?” As Finance chairman, 
he spends his days preparing for the piv- 
otal role he will play in the forthcoming 
debates over Medicare and _ welfare 
reform. During his spare time in his Sen- 
ate office, he leafs through a worn hard- 
cover copy of the play A Man for All Sea- 
sons. His favorite part? Sir Thomas More 
cautioning his son-in-law to follow the law 
rather than his own moral certitude. The 
lesson, Packwood says, is “be wary of peo- 
ple who are convinced they are right.” 
There are Senators who would say the 
same of Packwood. a 


more 











PUBLIC EYE 


By Margaret Carlson 


Newts Bad Old Days 


HEN NEWT GINGRICH WAS FIGHTING HIS WAY 

through a horde of reporters into Border Books 

in Phoenix, Arizona, last Wednesday, it didn’t 

take too much imagination to reduce the tem- 
perature by 70°, raze the palm trees, and picture another 
gray-haired politician caught in press gridlock in Manchester, 
New Hampshire, in 1992, right after Gennifer Flowers made 
her charges against then Governor Bill Clinton. Now it’s 
Gingrich’s turn, and it’s Anne Manning, a former campaign 
worker, who went on the record for the first time in a just- 
published Vanity Fair article saying she had an affair with 
Gingrich while he was married to his first wife. In the current 
climate, that’s all it takes to open the door to the kind of mi- 
croscopic scrutiny politicians from Gary Hart to Bob Pack- 
wood have endured. At first Gingrich 
quipped Gipperlike that he couldn’t 
hear the questions; then he refused to 
respond to anything in the article 
(although he gave its author, Gail 
Sheehy, a long interview). The next 
morning, in a radio interview, he 
suggested that Manning is politically 
motivated. “I knew ... if we’re going 
to have a revolution to replace the 
welfare state, we better expect those 
people who love it to throw the 
kitchen sink at us.” 

Manning—who said she had 
come forward because when Gin- 
grich “talks about family values and 
acts righteous about stuff like that, 
it just gets my back up”—is hardly a 
shill for the American welfare state, 
nor are Gingrich’s former campaign 
treasurer and another aide who both 
went on the record with Sheehy 
about Gingrich’s various affairs, but 
never mind. Stonewalling the press 
in matters sexual often works, but it doesn’t stop the frenzy of 
interest, which is particularly high when the person in ques- 
tion has set himself up as the putative leader of the family- 
values revolution and has even blamed Susan Smith’s mur- 
derous act on the Democrats’ countercultural ethics (until it 
was revealed that her stepfather, a leader of the local Christ- 
ian Coalition, had molested her). In his book To Renew Amer- 
ica, Gingrich rails against sex outside marriage and cele- 
brates family life as it was portrayed in the pages of Reader's 
Digest and the Saturday Evening Post from 1955. 

Neither has much in common with Vanity Fair, which is 
one reason Gingrich likes them. Some troubling realities of 
that era, such as segregation, were not acknowledged amid 
the heartwarming Americana served up by the Digest, which 
featured Unforgettable Characters (an Arctic explorer), ani- 
mals (What Snakes Are Really Like), business derring-do 
(Dr. Geiger’s Little Magic Box) and side-splitting Humor in 
Uniform. As for family life, the Saturday Evening Post ob- 
served it only through a flattering scrim, with its Norman 











A 1955 magazine's vision of family life 





Rockwell portraits of boys gone fishin’ and short stories 
such as “The Skipper Was a Dame (No one wanted to char- 
ter a boat that had a lady captain. What Helen needed was a 
man).” In this well-ordered world, mothers stayed home and 
fathers, who smoked Lucky Strikes, worked and worried 
about their daughters going off on dates and about the 
menace of Red China, but not much else. 

Not only was this gauzy portrait of America misleading 
(births to teenagers reached record highs in the mid-’50s 
that are unsurpassed even now, and a third of marriages 
ended in divorce), but it especially wasn’t like that for Newt 
Gingrich. His grandfather was born out of wedlock and 
raised in a household in which his real mother posed as his 
sister. His father was a Navy man who left right after Newtie 
was born and who later allowed 
him to be adopted by his stepfather 
2 in exchange for not having to pay 
* child support. Newt's mother Kit 
said in her Vanity Fair interview 
i= that she is manic-depressive and 

* that Newt's stepfather Bob comes 
s=|. across as cold and silent. The senior 
Gingrich proudly recounts smash- 
ing Newtie against the wall when he 
was 15. Gingrich’s half-sister, a les- 
bian activist, is writing a book about 
all this for Scribner's. 

As for Gingrich’s adult relation- 
ships, the Saturday Evening Post 
would never have printed this story 
either. His first marriage to his high 
school math teacher ended bitterly 
when it was reported that he visited 
his estranged wife’s hospital room 
after her surgery for uterine cancer 
to discuss the terms of their divorce. 
He had to be pursued for adequate 
child-support payments, although he 
writes in his book that “any male who doesn’t support his 
children is a bum.” In a 1978 congressional campaign against 
Virginia Shapard, Gingrich, the “moral-standards” candidate, 
charged that if she won, she would leave her family behind 
in Georgia. He won and left his family behind in Georgia. 

These days, he spends as much time with Calista Bistek, a 
former congressional aide, and Arianna Huffington, who host- 
ed a $50,000-a-plate dinner for him, as with his second wife 
Marianne, who has never actually moved to Washington and 
who has been candid about their marriage’s being “on and off.” 
Newt once gave the marriage 53-to-47 odds of lasting—and 
that was before Marianne said she wasn’t going to stand by her 
man if he decided to run for President. “He can’t do it without 
me,” she told Vanity Fair, and if he does, “I just go on the air 
the next day and I undermine everything.” 

In fact, the only factor that might allow Gingrich to over- 
come his own “family” problems, if he does run, is that Bob 
Dole, Phil Gramm and Pete Wilson also left their first wives. 
And that’s the stuff of Vanity Fair, not Reader's Digest. 
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IT’S BEEN ALL OVER THE NEWS. FINDINGS ON FOLIc ACID 
STUDIES WERE ANNOUNCED RECENTLY AT A MEDICAL CONFERENCE IN 
BAR HARBOR, MAINE SUGGESTING THAT ADEQUATE INTAKE OF FOLIC 
ACID MAY SIGNIFICANTLY LOWER ELEVATED HOMOCYSTEINE LEVELS, 
ONE OF THE RISK FACTORS FOR HEART ATTACKS AND STROKES IN MEN. 

ONE-A-DAY MEN’S FORMULA CONTAINS 100% OF THE 
U.S. RDA oF FoLic Acip. 
WHY NOT START TAKING YOUR ONE-A-DAY TODAY? 


ONEA DAY. 
WE’VE GOT THE ONE FOR YOU. 


This statement has not been evaluated by the Food and Drug Administration. 





This product is not intended to diagnose, treat, cure, or prevent any disease. 
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WAY COOL: An 18-year-old in Silverton, Oregon, shows off his smoke rings. Many teens are addicted before they leave high school 


SOCIETY 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


Now joined by Clinton, local crusades against teen smoking are gaining ground 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


RIE KANE WAS ONLY SEVEN WHEN 

she tried her first cigarette, really just 

a stale butt she found in her mother’s 

ashtray. It made her sick, but not sick 
enough to stay away forever. Five years lat- 
er, she and a friend began secretly sharing 
Marlboros in the backyard of Brie’s home 
in Olney, Maryland. Now that she is 18, 
Brie sometimes goes through a pack of 
Misty Lights a day. Most of the people she 
knows—her sister, her parents, many of her 
school friends—are smokers too. “It’s just 
something to do,” she explains. Thrusting 
her hands into the pockets of her faded cut- 
offs, she repeats the battle cry of smokers 
everywhere: “If I really wanted to quit, I’m 
sure I probably could.” 

Much more certain, in fact, is a set of 
sobering numbers: 3,000 teenagers begin 
smoking every day, and of those, nearly 
1,000 will die prematurely, according to the 
Surgeon General. Brie Kane’s nonchalance 
aside, 72% of adolescent daily smokers who 
think they won't still be smoking every day 
five years from now are wrong. And while 
the number of adult smokers is steadily de- 
clining, teen smoking has increased. Among 
eighth graders, for example, the percentage 


of those who have smoked in the past 30 
days increased 30% between 1991 and 1994. 
Findings such as these, combined with pop- 
ular politics—polls show that even most 
adult smokers do not want their kids to pick 
up the habit—led President Clinton last 
week to instruct the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to draft a series of aggressive regu- 
lations to keep tobacco from 
teenagers. His plan includes banning ciga- 
rette vending machines, outlawing tobacco 
billboards within 1,000 feet of playgrounds 
and schoolyards, restricting magazine ad- 
vertising, requiring the tobacco industry to 
pour $150 million into a public education 
campaign and cracking down on underage 
cigarette sales. 

Clinton’s move cuts straight to the 
heart of the tobacco business. While the 
cigarette companies make some conces- 
sions to political pressure—last week, for 
instance, Philip Morris added the phrase 
UNDERAGE SALE PROHIBITED to its pack- 
ages—the fact remains that they have a 
business motivation to replace the 2 mil- 
lion smokers who quit or die each year. The 
best way to capture new ones is to get them 
when they are young: of all adult smokers, 
90% started smoking before the age of 20 
This is why much of the tobacco industry’s 


away 
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$6 billion worth of advertising contains an 
undeniable appeal to youth. According to 
the Centers for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention, after the Joe Camel advertising 
campaign, which depicts a camel wearing 
sunglasses and driving a fancy car, began in 
1988, the proportion of teenage smokers 
who prefer Camels more than tripled. Said 
Clinton last week: “Does anyone seriously 
doubt that a lot of this advertisement is de 
signed to reach children?” 

While cigarettes hold an intrinsic ap- 
peal for kids convinced they are immortal 
and desperate to be cool, grass-roots anti- 
smoking campaigns across the U.S. have 
begun to show some promise. African- 
American groups have focused attention on 
the way certain ads and cigarette brands are 
aimed specifically at blacks and have enlist- 
ed churches, parents and school groups to 
combat underage smoking. The success rate 
has been phenomenal: according to 1993 
figures, only 4.4% of black teens smoke, 
compared with nearly 23% of white teens. 

Clinton’s plan, by focusing on both law 
enforcement and advertising, follows suc- 
cessful steps already being taken by local 
governments. In San Jose, California, an 
antismoking group talked the city into out- 
lawing cigarette vending machines in all 
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public places and sanctioning sting opera- 
tions against vendors selling to kids; sales to 
minors dropped an estimated 60% over 
three years. In Seattle similar measures re- 
duced overall sales of cigarettes to minors 
45% in a three-year period. 

In Massachusetts state officials hoping to 
counter the effect of marketing ploys like 
“Marlboro Miles,” in which consumers send 
collected labels in to get such popular items as 
CD players and hooded sweatshirts, have set 
up competing incentives. In April, Massachu- 
setts tobacco-control officials persuaded 200 
retailers, including McDonald’s and Foot- 
locker stores, to give discounts to teens who 
take a smoke-free pledge. So far, more than 
25,000 children have signed up. The state has 
also spent $14 million on antismoking ads. 
Since 1994, cigarette sales to 
teens in the state have dropped 
some 40%. Said Dr. Lonnie Bris- 
tow, president of the American 
Medical Association: “If you 
hamper their ability to market ef- 
fectively to children, you've real- 
ly put your hand on [the tobacco 
companies’] jugular.” 

Already feeling the gov- 
ernment’s hands around their 
throat, tobacco-industry lead- 
ers took immediate steps to 
thwart Clinton’s plan. The five 
largest cigarette manufactur- 
ers filed a lawsuit claiming that 
the FDA has no jurisdiction 
over cigarettes and that the advertising 
restrictions violate their First Amend- 
ment rights. But Clinton has tried to entice 
the tobacco companies into backing a law 
that would directly impose the restric- 
tions he seeks. California Democrat Hen- 
ry Waxman, the leading antismoking fig- 
ure in the House, predicts that the new 
Republican majority might pass these re- 
forms rather than let their nemesis, the 
FDA, regulate the industry. 

The greatest fear of the tobacco indus- 
try, of course, is that the new moves on teen 
smoking are just opening skirmishes in an 
assault on smoking by adults as well. 
Though Clinton denies this, the Adminis- 
tration is being lobbied to go even further. 
Officials at the A.M.A. would like to see a to- 
tal ban on tobacco advertising. At the same 
time, they want politicians to refuse money 
from tobacco PACs and believe that medical 
schools and other research organizations 
should refuse all funding by tobacco com- 
panies. “No right-thinking individual can 
ignore the evidence” about nicotine addic- 
tion, an A.M.A. report proclaimed last 
month. “We should all be outraged, and we 
should force the removal of this scourge 
from our nation.” But the politics of tobac- 
co have never been as clear-cut as the med- 
ical evidence. —Reported by J.F.0. McAllister! 
Washington and Jenifer Mattos/New York 
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The Hill Is Retaken by Smokers 


HEN DEMOCRATS RAN THE HOUSE, THE HEALTH AND ENVIRON- 

ment subcommittee office was a no-smoking preserve ruled by anti- 

tobacco crusader Representative Henry Waxman. Today the sub- 

committee is part of the domain of Republican Thomas Bliley Jr., a pipe 
lover who hails from the tobacco state of Virginia. Smoking is now accepted in 
the old subcommittee room, and congressional aides gleefully flick their ashes 
into a glass ashtray placed atop Waxman’s picture. 

Capitol Hill is the last best public place in America for smokers, a refuge where 
lighting up is countenanced as both a venerable tradition and an up-to-the-minute 
political statement about the evils of overregulation. The marble halls are decorat- 
ed with sand-filled brass or ceramic urn ashtrays. Twin glass ashtrays on pedestals 
flank the entrance to the Senate. Smoking has always been allowed on the Senate 
side of the Capitol, and members have al- 
ways smoked behind the railing on the 
House floor. But this session, smokers light 
up without shame in hallways and othe; 
public haunts. Smoke wafts around the cunrv- 
ing stone staircases and perfumes the Ro- 
tunda. In the House members’ restaurant, 
the menu touts cigars alongside bean soup, 

Two years ago, smoking was going the 
way of snuff and chaw in Washington 
Hillary Clinton outlawed it in the White 
House, forcing chastened inhalers onto the 
lawn. The Democratic House Speaker 
Thomas Foley prohibited smoking in puab- 
lic areas on the House side of the Capito). 
A joke circulated on Capitol Hill that smok- 
ing was welcome only in the offices of the 
North Carolina congressional delegation 

But this smoke-free piety went owt in 
January with the arrival of the new Republican majority. Some of the top mer in 
the House leadership are avid tobacco users. House majority leader Dick Armney 
and Republican Conference chairman John Boehner puff cigarettes, and House 
majority whip Tom DeLay often sports a wad of tobacco inside his lower lip. In 
the 104th Congress, smoking defines the angry-white-male revolution. Itis the 
congressional equivalent of Ronald Reagan reaching for the Clint Eastwood 
“make-my-day” mythology. They're not politicians; they're Marlboro Men - 

Nonsmokers are in a huff. “That’s what passes for wit among some Reparrb- 
licans,” said Phil Schiliro, an aide to Waxman, referring to the placememt of 
his boss’s picture under the ashtray. “That epitomizes their philosophy: “Thos: 
Democrats didn’t know anything, and if they're against smoking we'll be fo; 
it and blow smoke in their faces.’ ” Senator Frank Lautenberg, who once ss uc- 
cessfully pushed to ban smoking in all facilities that receive federal funds znd 
that serve children, now has to make his way to his Capitol Hill office past snail 
groups of Republican aides lighting up with impunity in the hallway. To Faim 
it’s a partisan issue. “I can smell it,” he says. “I don’t think Republicans srra oke 
any more than Democrats, but they defy the rules more than Democrats _” 

Although Speaker Newt Gingrich doesn’t smoke, his press secretary T™ony 
Blankley’s cigarette habit is such that Blankley has been known to ligh® up 
using the tiny flames under chafing dishes at early-morning press breakf=a sts 
For Blankley, the relaxed smoking rules signify not a smelly sort of reveas¢ 
as Democrats view it, but a return to a more civilized era, redolent of Edwwar 
dian velvet jackets. “I’m hopeful that as a society we are returning to the hea Pits 
of an earlier day when good manners ruled rather than dogma,” he says. An 
tismoking rules are unnecessary, he believes, if “we use common sense 
decency.” Even President Clinton last week was unrepentant about puffin ¢¢ 01 
“a handful” of cigars a year. Add that one to the list of Oval Office compron-y *s¢s 
for congressional Democrats to fume about. —By Nina Burleigh/Washir-~ £00 
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@ ABORTION 


An Icon in Search Mode 


Norma McCorvey, the “Jane Roe” of Roe v. Wade, 
experiences a change of heart (sort of) 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 





ORMA MCCORVEY, IN HER 1994 BOOK 
I Am Roe, described a feminist 
leader's visit to the Dallas women’s 
clinic where McCorvey toiled as a 
volunteer. Intimidated by the woman’s suc- 
cess and poise, McCorvey tried to salvage 
her own sense of importance by revealing 
what she had told few others: “I’m the Jane 
Roe of Roe v. Wade.” The woman, wrote 
McCorvey, “smiled and shook her head. ‘No, 
no,’ she said. ‘I know who Jane Roe is, She 
wouldn't be here doing this kind of work.’” 
There are a lot of things McCorvey has 
done and been that Jane Roe’s millions of 
admirers probably wish she hadn't. Until 
she unmasked herself publicly in 1989, 
they could imagine Roe as noble and stead- 
fast, embattled yet triumphant. They didn’t 
envision a former drug addict and dealer; 
someone so spiritually needy that she ran 
through religions as if channel surfing; 
someone testy enough to (in the presence 
of a Texas Monthly reporter) invite a critic 
who accused her of killing babies to “bring 
yours over here and we'll do them too.” 
And Jane Roe would never, never have 
done what McCorvey did last week: defect. 
On Tuesday she quit her job at Dallas’ A 
Choice For Women clinic. On Thursday 
she announced that she had been baptized 





| inaswimming pool by none other than Flip 


Benham, head of the antiabortion group 
Operation Rescue. She said she would be an 
Operation Rescue volunteer, “serving the 
Lord and helping women save babies.” Said 
Sarah Weddington, one of the lawyers who 
recruited McCorvey and took Roe v. Wade 
to the Supreme Court: “When I first heard 
about it, I had to sit down.” 

Weddington should not have been so 
stunned. McCorvey was always a Roe of 


convenience. Weddington and then partner | 


Linda Coffee had already planned a legal 
challenge to the nation’s abortion laws and 
were trolling for a plaintiff when, in 1970, 
they met the ex-carnival barker who told of 
having been gang-raped and being unable to 
end her pregnancy because of Texas law. 
McCorvey always resented the fact that Roe 
was resolved too late for her to abort—she 
gave up the child—and that she was so far out 
of the loop that she learned of the Supreme 
Court victory from newspapers. 

But for 16 years she kept a low profile— 
in part to protect her privacy and in part be- 
cause, as she would later admit, the famous 
pregnancy had actually resulted from ro- 
mance, not rape. But even after going pub- 
lic in 1989 to help fight the Supreme Court 
nomination of anti-Roe judge Robert Bork, 
she felt ill-matched with her supposed sis- 
ters, who managed to throw a 20th anniver- 
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ODD COUPLE: McCorvey and 

Rescue's Flip Benham find a bond 

sary party for Roe v. Wade in Washington 
two years ago without inviting her. “I nev- 
er fit in that well with the pro-choice peo- 
ple,” she says, in her northeast Dallas 
home.“I shoot from the hip; I don’t have a 
degree from Vassar. I have worked in three 
clinics trying to please everyone and trying 
to be hard-core pro-choice. That is a very 
heavy burden.” 

Despite her years of work in clinics, 
she says she had never witnessed a second- 
trimester abortion until earlier this year. 
“It’s shocking,” she says, “and I got nau- 
seous.” Never one to shy from drama, the 
woman famous for not having an abortion 
put her feet in the stirrups and imagined 
what it would be like. “I said, ‘Oh, God, 
what have I been doing?’ From that mo- 
ment I could not bring myself to go into the 
back of the clinic again.” 

Last March Benham moved Operation 
Rescue’s national headquarters into the 
same small building that houses McCor- 
vey’s clinic. After some recrimination, the 
two bonded, and she told him of her doubts. 
By May she was doing odd jobs around Op- 
eration Rescue’s offices. Then last month 
seven-year-old Emily Mackey, the daughter 
of the office manager, invited the woman 
she now calls “Auntie” to church, and 
McCorvey accepted Jesus Christ. 

Many antiabortionists certainly hope 
McCorvey’s conversion is, in the words of 
Bill Price, president of Texans United For 
Life, “a defining point in the history of the 
battle against abortion.” But as Wedding- 
ton (who, tellingly, still refers to McCorvey 
as “Jane Roe”) points out, Roe was a class 
action, and presumably not all of the peo- 
ple McCorvey represented have made the 
same journey as she. Moreover, if she does 
go on to work for Benham, McCorvey will 
undoubtedly be the first volunteer in Op- 
eration Rescue history to support a woman's 
right to a first-trimester abortion. 

It is always possible that under Ben- 
ham’s influence, McCorvey will move to a 
sharper antiabortion stance. She says her 
new friends are praying for that. They will 
also have to come to terms with her 26-year 
live-in relationship with a woman. “Norma 
will be set free from it,” Benham has said, 
possibly indicating that McCorvey’s new 
mentors, like her old ones, have their own 
agenda for her. 

For now she is charting her own 
course, coming to a position that accepts 
the need to allow early abortions while still 
mightily troubled at what they entail. In so 
doing, the real Jane Roe may have moved 
from denoting one side in a landmark case 
to representing the real, conflicted feel- 
ings that polls say are those of a majority 
of Americans. —Reported by 
S.C. Gwynne/Dallas and Hilary Hylton/Austin 
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By DOUGLAS WALLER \VASHINGTON 





N A SECURE VAULT IN THE U.S. ARMY’S 
super-secret Intelligence and Securi- 
ty Command in northern Virginia, 
Colonel Mike Tanksley sketches the 
barest outlines of the new Armaged- 
dons. These are only “What ifs?” he in- 
ere cannot really be details. 
scenario resounds with almost 
biblical force. The next time a tyrant out of 
some modern Babylon (Baghdad, Tehran or 
Tripoli, for example) threatens an American 
ally (Riyadh, Cairo, Jerusalem) the U.S. 
doesn’t immediately send legions of soldiers 
or fleets of warships. Instead Washington 
visits upon the offending tyranny a series of 
thoroughly modern plagues, born of mice, 
video screens and keyboards. 
First, a computer virus is inserted into 





the aggressor’s telephone-switching stations, 
causing widespread failure of the phone sys- 
tem. Next, computer logic bombs, set to ac- 
tivate at predetermined times, destroy the 
electronic routers that control rail lines and 
military convoys, thus misrouting boxcars 
and causing traffic jams. Meanwhile, enemy 
field officers obey the orders they receive 
over their radios, unaware the commands 
are phony. Their troops are rendered inef- 
fective as they scatter through the desert. 
U.S. planes, specially outfitted for psycho- 
logical operations, then jam the enemy’s TV 
broadcasts with propaganda messages that 
turn the populace against its ruler. When the 
despot boots up his PC, he finds that the 
millions of dollars he has hoarded in his 
Swiss bank account have been zeroed out. 
Zapped. All without firing a shot. A glow 
comes over Colonel Tanksley as he talks 
Floveltia divine) (oleyel exrBucieuleltie (eo) ml RNA ee 
able to stop a war before it starts,” he says. Or, 
more likely, wage war in a whole new way. 
The vision from the vault in Virginia is of 
“information warfare’—now the hottest con- 
cept in the halls of the Pentagon. Info war- : 
(0) ec 60) Yo COMMOCCTENS (O)MLLMM CN CMROUED Mme) (60 (o1ES 
fight. Their goal: to exploit the technological 
wonders of the late 20th century to launch 
rapid, stealthy, widespread and devastating 














CYBERSTRATEGIST 2m 


attacks on the military and civilian infra- 
structure of an enemy. In interviews with 
scores of military, intelligence and Admin- 
istration officials, TiME discovered that the 
Pentagon has wide-ranging plans to revo- 
lutionize the battlefield with information 
technology much as tanks did in World 
War | and the atom bomb in World War II 

Says Admiral William Owens, vice chair 

man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff: “This is 
America’s gift to warfare.’ 

The cyberwar revolution, however, 
poses serious problems for the U.S. Some 
are ethical: Is it a war crime to crash an- 
other country’s stock market? More per- 
ilous are the security concerns for the U.S 
where a tyrant with inexpensive technolo 
gy could unplug NaspDAQ or terrorist hack 
ers could disrupt an airport tower. Giddy 


trate the enemy's capital 
pulse 
bomb. 

ctronics of 
stems. 
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e Tanksley, illuminated by the projected schematic of a computer 


network, at the Army Intelligence and Security Command at Fort Belvoir, Virginia 


excitement over infowar may be shaken by 
an electronic Pearl Harbor. Last year the 
government's Joint Security Commission 
called U.S. vulnerability to infowar “the 
major security challenge of this decade and 
possibly the next century.” 

Infowar evolved with every recent U'S- 
military foray. In the fixstday of the Persian 
Gulf War, Air Foxe@ stealth planes armed 
with precisionéguided munitions blinded 
Saddam bygknocking out his communica 
tions network and electrical power in Bagh 
dad. Te Pentagon launched a sophisticated 
psy-@ps Campaign against Haiti’s military 
regime to restore deposed President Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide. Using market-research 
Surveys, the Army’s 4th Psychological Oper- 
ations Group divided Haiti’s population into 
20 target groups and bombarded them with 
hundreds of thousands of pro-Aristide 
léaflets appealing to their particular affini- 
ties. Before U.S. intervention, the cla made 
anonymous phone calls to Haitian soldiers, 
urging them to surrender, and sent ominous 
E-mail messages to some members of Haiti's 
oligarchy who had personal computers. 

This was just the beginning. The prom- 
ise of infowar has grown exponentially with 
the increasing power and pervasiveness of 
computer microprocessors, high-speed com- 
munications and sophisticated sensors—all 
with tremendous battle potential for those 
who know how to manipulate them. 
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Infowar offices are being set up in the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. In June the Na- 
tional Defense University, ineWashington 
quietly graduated its first class of 16 in- 
foWar officers, specially trained in every- 
thing from defending against computer at- 
tacks to using virtual reality in planning 
battle maneuvers. Last month the Naval 
War College at Newport, Rhode Island 
finished a global war game that had infor 
mation-warfare specialists plotting ways to 
cripple enemy computers. Later this sum 
mer senior Pentagon officials will analyze 
the results of more than a dozen secret in- 
fowar games conducted during the past 
two years to determine how future military 
tactics should be changed. 

Spy agencies are also dabbling in 
hacker warfare. The National Security 
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Agency, along with top-secret 





be sprayed over enemy troops, 


intelligence units in the or chemicals would be clandes- 
Army, Navy and Air Force, Facing a tinely introduced into their 
has been researching ways to adversary, the U.S. food supply. Then biosensors 
infect enemy computer sys- pacts hy heed flying overhead, says Thomas 
tems with particularly viru- to disrupt the Baines at Argonne National 
lent strains of software virus- enemy's economy Laboratory in Illinois, would 
es that already plague home and military “track their movement from 
and office computers. Anoth- ’ their breath or sweat,” so they 
er type of virus, the logic vba aber eang could be targeted for attack. 


bomb, would remain dor- 
mant in an enemy system un- 
til a predetermined time, when it would 
come to life and begin eating data, Such 
bombs could attack, for example, comput- 
ers that run a nation’s air-defense system 
or central bank. The ca has a clandestine 
program that would insert booby-trapped 
computer chips into weapons systems that 
a foreign arms manufacturer might ship to 
a potentially hostile country—a technique 
called “chipping.” In anothér program, 
the agency is looking at how”independent 
contractors hired by armsmakers to write 
software for weapons systems could be 
bribed to slip in viruses. “You get into the 
arms manufacturer's supply network, take 
the stuff off-line briefly, insert the bug, 
then let it go to the country,” explained a 
CIA source who spetializes in information 
technology. “When the weapons system 
goes into a hostile situation, 
everything about it seems to 
workybut the warhead doesn’t 
explode.” 

Infowar weapons may be 
even more exotic than com- 
puter viruses. Los Alamos Na~ 
tional Laboratory in New 
Mexico has developed a suit 
case-size device that generates 
a high-powered electromag- 
netic pulse. Commandos ¢ould 
sneak into a foreign capital, 
place the EMP suitcasenextto a 
bank and set it off. The result- 
ing pulse would burn out all 
electronic components in the 
building. Other proposals com- 
bine biology with electronics. 
For instance, Pentagon officials 
believe microbes can be bred to eat the elec- 
tronies and insulating material inside com- 
puters just as microorganisms consume 
trash and oil slicks. 

Infowar will aggressively foster new in- 
telligence-gathering techniques. The Penta- 
gon already has satellites, spy planes and 
unmanned aircraft with cameras aboard to 
watch the enemy on the ground. In the 
future, thousands of tiny sensors may be 
sent airborne or covertly planted on land. 
M.L.T.’s Lincoln Laboratory is trying to build 
an unmanned aerial vehicle about the size of 
a cigarette pack that can take pictures. 
Miniature aerial sensors might even smell 
out the enemy. For example, aerosols would 








While infowar may pre- 
cede fighting or prevent it, the 
techniques and the technology can also en- 
hance the management of an actual hot 
war, and make up for shortfalls in the con- 
ventional armed forces. With the Pentagon 
budget shrinking, and the total U.S. grdéund 
Army of 1,1 million soldiers now only the 
eighth largest in the world, senior military 
Officers believe they will have to harness 
America’s technological lead in informa- 
tion processing and ¢ommunications in or- 
der to fight future battles. During a simu- 
lated” War game last MMay at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, a 20,000-man in- 
fantry division, outfitted with sophisticated 
information=processing equipment and 
smart weapons the Army hopes to have full. 
ly deployed by the year 2010, was pitted 
against a North Korean army corps three 
times its size. With computers that pass 
combat orders quickly and 
Sensors that see the enemy 
better on the battlefield, the 
high-tech division “just clob- 
bered them,” says Brigadier 
General Keith Kellogg of the 
Army’s Training and Doctrine 
Command. 

Scientists at Johns Hop- 
kins University’s Applied Phys- 
ics Laboratory are testing a 
virtually omniscient comput- 
er system called Force Threat 
Evaluation and Weapon As- 
signment. It takes a Navy bat- 
tle group’s radar signals and 
converts them into a three- 
dimensional picture that the 
admiral watches on a monitor. 
Instead of confusing symbols, 
he sees graphics of enemy and friendly 
planes. Using a mouse, he can manipulate 
the video to look at the threat from any an- 
gle. The computer recommends the targets 
he should attack and even keeps watch on 
the skies when he’s away from the screen. 
If the computer detects a threat, an “alert 
banner” that looks like a stock ticker above 
the screen flashes and tells the aide on 
duty, CALL THE ADMIRAL NOW!! 

The consequences of infowar will reach 
down into the ranks. By 2010, the Army 
hopes to “digitize the battlefield” by linking 
every soldier and weapons system electron- 
ically. A research team led by Motorola and 
the Army R.-and-D. lab in Natick, Massa- 


chusetts, plans to un- 
veil next year a proto- 
type of the equip- 
ment that the “2lst 
century land warrior” 
will have. His helmet 
will be fitted with mi- 
crophones and ear- 
phones for commun- 
ications, night-vision 
goggles and_thermal- 
imaging sensors to 
see in the dark, along 
with’a heads-up dis- 
play in front of his 
eyes to show him 
Where he is on the 
ground and give him 
constant intelligence 
updates. 

Future warfare, in fact, may look like to- 
day’s science-fiction thrillers. “One day na- 
tional leaders will fight out virtual wars be- 
fore they decide to go to war at all,” 
predicts Lieut. General Jay Garner, head of 
the Army’s Space and Strategic Defense 
Command. Some futurists take it a step 
further. Countries will have their comput- 
ers fight simulated wars instead of actual 
Battles to decide who wins. Garner is not 
Willing to go that far. “I have a hard time vi- 
Sualizing that warfare will be a video game 
devoid of, pain.” 

All this.may presage a vast reorganiza- 
tion of the military. With microprocessors 
making smaller weapons systems and elec- 
tronically controlled drones able to track and 
attack targets, aircraft carriers and manned 
bombers may beeome obsolete in future 
conflicts, Just a§ computers have flattened 
the organizational charts of corporations, the 
military may have to restructure its ranks 
with fewer layers Of Staff officers needed to 
process orders between a general and his 
shooters on the ground. The distinction be- 
tween civilian and soldier may blur with 
more private contraetors needed to operate 
complex equipment on the battlefield. 
There will, no doubt, be bureaucratic and 
even cultural opposition within the military 
to this new form of fighting. “It’s a lot easier 
to pick up girls insthe bar ifjyou’re a fighter- 
wing commander than if you command a 
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BATTLE GEAR FOR CYBERWAR 


INTEGRATED HEADGEAR 
collects information for 
analysis as well as funnels 
the latest intelligence to 
soldiers in the field 


THE BODY ARMOR allows 
room for a computer in the 
lumbar area while protecting 
the soldier against nuclear 
and chemical hazards 


THE COMPUTER, embedded 
in the lumbar region of the 
armor, runs the soldier's 
technology, gives him 
friend-or-foe identification, 
detects mines and chemicals 
and tells him exactly 

where he is 


THE LIGHTWEIGHT HELMET provides 
greater protection from munitions and 
projectiles. Its mounted display includes 
night-vision sensors, a miniature flat video 
panel and voice activation for a computer 
built into the soldier’s body armor 


THE THERMAL SIGHT on the 
weapon can send multiple 
still-frames back to the 
high command, providing 
battlefield intelligence and 
damage assessment 


A WIRELESS CONNECTION 
links the weapon to the 
helmet monitor, allowing 
the soldier to aim at 
targets without exposing 
his body to the enemy 





drone wing,” says Andrew Krepinevich, a re- 
tired Army officer who directs the Defense 
Budget Project, a think tank on the military. 
There are skeptics, inside and outside of 
the Pentagon, who fear that infowar is be- 
ing oversold. “If you think this is going to re- 
place four divisions or a carrier battle 
group, it can’t,” insists a senior Army oper- 
ations officer. “The adversary who's con- 
fronted with an information-warfare attack 
and doesn’t see anything behind it is likely 
to see a paper tiger.” Psy-ops succeeded in 
Haiti because 20,000 U.S. soldiers were on 
the way to back up the message. Even if in- 
fowar becomes the American way of fight- 
ing, it’s not clear how effective it will be 
among other nations. “People in Bosnia will 
kill each other with butter knives,” says de- 
fense consultant Bill Arkin. “Computer 
viruses aren’t going to stop that conflict.” 


ARTIN LIBICKI, AN INFORMA- 
tion-warfare expert at the 
National Defense Universi- 
ty, also doubts that the U.S. 
will ever be able to crush an 
enemy’s information system 
completely. “The bits will 
get through,” he contends. Enemy armies 
will always find ways to get messages past 
electronic jamming. With networked mi- 
crocomputers, cellular phones and video 
conferencing available, an enemy leader 
can disperse his command centers 
to many locations, making it diffi- 
cult for an attacker to destroy them 
all. And psy-warriors must com- 
pete with a blizzard of electronic 
media outlets such as com- 
mercial television net- 
works, CNN and 
the Internet for 
the attention. 
Cutting 
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off Saddam’s telephones 
and electrical power didn’t topple 
him during Desert Storm. 

While there is general agreement that 




















America’s Persuader in the Sky 


THE AIR FORCE’S LATEST SECRET WEAPON, 
a dull gray propeller-driven craft con- 
verted from cargo service, looks as slow 
and chunky as a pelican. But Commando 
Solo could prove as important as any jet 
fighter or bomber in the infowars of the 
future. A TIME reporter, the first journal- 
ist allowed to tour the $70 million plane, 
found the fuselage stuffed with more 
electronics than a mallful of Radio Shacks: secure fax machines and computers, 
cassette decks, compact disc and vus tape players, and powerful transmitters. 
This gear allows the plane’s I1-man crew to jam a country’s TV and radio broad- 
casts and substitute messages—true or false—on any frequency. 

Commando Solo has already been battle-tested by the 193rd Special Oper- 
ations Group, a Pennsylvania Air National Guard unit. During the Persian Gulf 
War, the plane’s crew broadcast radio reports to Iraqi soldiers eager to hear un- 
censored news of the war, including some of the next areas to be targeted by 
U.S. bombers. As a result, many Iraqi soldiers deserted those positions. To pre- 
pare Haiti for the U.S, intervention there, Commando Solo beamed in radio and 
TV messages from deposed President Jean-Bertrand Aristide. Each broadcast 
began with the crow of a rooster, the symbol of Aristide’s political party. 

Future broadcasts may be more unconventional. Specialists for the Army's 
4th Psychological Operations Group, which prepares the taped messages that 
Commando Solo airs, have considered morphing the image of a foreign leader 
and putting words in his mouth to get him in trouble—for instance, Saddam Hus- 
sein appearing on Iraqi TV before the Gulf War, sipping whiskey and carving a 
ham, both forbidden in Islam. (In Haiti the White House even considered syn- 
thesizing the voice of the late and much feared dictator Francois “Papa Doc” Du- 
valier to urge superstitious soldiers to surrender.) For now, ethics and strategy 
argue against such tactics. Says Colonel Jeffrey Jones, former commander of the 
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the Defense Department should move ag- | 
gressively to develop such techniques, many | 


senior Pentagon officers fear that an enemy 
could just as easily develop the same 
weapons and use them against the U.S. 


“When people talk about the tremendous | 


potential of this warfare, they need to take a 
bite out of the reality sandwich,” says 
Colonel Richard Szafranski, an instructor at 
the Air Force’s Air War College. An infowar 
arms race could be one the U.S. would lose 
because it is already so vulnerable to such at- 
tacks. Indeed, the cyber enhancements that 
the military is banking on for its convention- 
al forces may be chinks in America’s armor. 

The military's microsensors and omni- 
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| .psy-ops group: “The truth is our best weapon.” 





scient rows of video monitors may be ex- 
pensive, but much of the technology need- 
ed to attack information systems is low-cost 
(a computer, a modem), widely available (a 
willing hacker) and just as efficient (one 
phone call). “It’s the great equalizer,” says 
futurist Alvin Toffler. “You don’t have to be 
big and rich to apply the kind of judo you 
need in information warfare. That’s why 
poor countries are going to go for this faster 
than technologically advanced countries.” 
An infowarrior could be anyone in the 
checkout line at the local computer store. 
“It doesn’t require huge masses of money,” 
says Donald Latham, a former Pentagon 
communications czar. “A few very smart 
guys with computer workstations and 
modems could endanger lives and cause 
great economic disruption.” 

The mischief has already begun. On 
the fourth floor of a renovated Navy ware- 
house, just across Arlington National 
Cemetery from the Pentagon, is the mili- 
tary’s Automated Systems Security Inci- 
dent Support Team. It’s the Pentagon's 
technological 911 force, dedicated to re- 
sponding to attacks on the military’s com- 
putational ganglia. In the 18 months ending 
July 1, the support team received 28,000 
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calls for help from operators of the U.S. 
military's worldwide computer network. 
The team isolates thousands of hacker pro- 
grams, known as “critters,” and then se- 
curely cages them for research. Such pro- 
grams are increasingly powerful and easy 
to use. No longer do intruders need to 
know complicated codes and have an inti- 
mate knowledge of computer science. “All 
they need to do,” says Pentagon computer- 
security expert Kenneth Van Wyk, 
point, click and attack.” 

Last October a Pentagon’s Defense Sci- 
ence Board panel warned of an info-attack 
threat well beyond that posed by the hack- 
ers who have been irritating the Pentagon 
for years. “This threat arises from terrorist 
groups or nation-states, and is far more sub- 
tle and difficult to counter than the more 
unstructured but growing problem caused 
by hackers,” the high-level board said. “A 
large, structured attack with strategic intent 
against the U.S. could be prepared and ex- 
ercised under the guise of unstructured 
‘hacker activities.” The U.S., itadded, might 
not even know it is under attack. “There is 
no nationally coordinated capability to 
counter or even detect a structured threat.” 
Such a strike could “cripple U.S. operational 
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readiness and military effectiveness” by de- 
laying troop deployments and misrouting 
cargo planes, trains and ships. 

Hackers may be the new mercenaries, 
available to the highest bidder. During 
the Gulf War, according to Pentagon offi- 
cials, a group of Dutch hackers offered to 
disrupt the U.S. military's deployment to 
the Middle East for $1 million. Saddam 
Hussein spurned the offer. The potential 
for disruption was great, says Steve Kent, 
a private computer-security expert in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and a mem- 
ber of a Pentagon advisory panel on de- 
fensive information warfare. “In the Gulf 
War the military made extensive use of 
the Internet for its communications, and it 
would have suffered had the Iraqis decid- 
ed to take it out.” 

A secret national-intelligence report 
being prepared by the cia concludes that 
while there have been no clear attacks yet 
on the military’s computer facilities, for- 
eign intelligence services already are 
probing U.S. computers. A top Justice De- 
partment computer-security expert says 
five of the last seven identified intruders 
into the Pentagon’s mainframes were for- 
eigners. Retired Air Force Colonel Alan D. 
Campen, author of The First Information 
War, a 1992 book that described informa- 
tion technologies used during Desert 
Storm, says he got “requests for copies of the 
book from embassies all over the world.” 
The Chinese army uses it in a course it 
teaches on infowarfare. 

While the military's actual war-fighting 


computers are generally deemed secure, | 


those supporting other vital areas—such as 
payroll, personnel, transportation and spare 
parts—are handled by poorly guarded Pen- 
tagon computers linked by scantily protect- 
ed public-communications channels. The 
military's computers are probed by out- 
siders close to 500 times a day, Pentagon ex- 
perts believe. But only about 25 of those are 
detected, and only two or three of those de- 
tected are reported to security officials. This 
penetrability is a legacy of computers de- 
signed for ease of use and accessibility to the 


Internet (itself a Pentagon creation). The | 


toughest Pentagon computer to crack is the 
first one; once inside, nearly 90% of the oth- 
er computers linked to the first computer 
will recognize the intruder as a legitimate 
user. “Hackers say our computers are 
crunchy on the outside,” says Van Wyk, “but 
soft and chewy on the inside.” 

Outside the military, the Nsa is deeply 
worried that computers controlling bank- 
ing, stock exchanges, air-traffic control, 
phones and electric power could easily be 
crippled by determined hackers. “We're 
more vulnerable than any nation on earth,” 
says NSA director Vice Admiral John Mc- 
Connell. A wired adversary could take down 
these computers “without ever entering the 








country,” an outside panel studying future | 
Pentagon missions warned in a report last 
May. The results of such attacks could cause 
“widespread fear throughout the civilian 
population,” according to another Pentagon 
report released last December. 

Senior Pentagon and intelligence offi- 
cials have told Time that senior White 
House aides have been considering a top- 
secret presidential directive spelling out 
what agencies of the government would 
defend against infowar or retaliate with a 
strategic attack by the U.S. (A Clinton ad- 
viser even fears an information-warfare 
strike before next year’s presidential elec- 
tion; one of his jobs, he says half-jokingly, 
is to find a “Cabinet member to blame if 
something really bad happens.”) Senior 
officers say that in the future, the Presi- 
dent’s black bag containing the instruc- 
tions for launching a nuclear strike may 
also have inside it the codes for U.S. 





infobombs. 

The potential for low-cost and blood- 
less resolution of conflicts brings with it 
other problems. Army chaplains recently 
met to consider the moral implications of 
cyberwar—fearing, for example, that in 
lightning-quick electronic attacks, an ene- 
my that wanted to surrender would never 
have the chance. Treaties may have to be 
rewritten before chemicals are used to tag 
enemy soldiers for aerial sensors or biolog- 
ical agents are deployed to eat electronics. 
Knocking out a stock exchange may seem 
attractive at first glance, but Washington is 
reluctant to engage in financial fiddling for 
the same reason it avoids assassination of 
foreign leaders: the U.S. is uniquely vul- 





nerable on both counts. The Bush Admin- 
istration at one point considered disrupting 
Iraqi computers that controlled govern- 
ment financial transactions, but the C1A op- 
posed the action. “Every time screwing 
around with financial systems has been 
discussed as a covert action, people have 
walked away from it,” says a former senior 
clA official. “Messing with a country’s 
money represents a fundamental attack. 
No ci director has ever recommended it.” 

Indeed, in some respects, infowar may 
only refine the way modern warfare has 
shifted toward civilian targets, from the fire- 
bombings of Dresden and Tokyo during 
World War II to the “ethnic cleansing” in 
Bosnia. Taking down a country’s air-traffic 





control or phone systems might be done 
cleanly with computers—but it still repre- | 
sents an attack on civilians. Economic war- 
fare can be as dire as other forms of war, as 
embargoes have shown. With its fancy tech- 
nology, infowar may be able to avoid some of 
the battlefield’s lethal, bloody and dirty tra- 
ditions. But the words of William Tecumseh 


Sherman will still apply: “War is cruelty, and | 


you cannot refine it.” 
by Mark Thompson/Washington 


—With reporting 
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A strategic exercise sim 





By MARK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 











EBRUARY 4, 2000. IRAN IS TRYING TO 
bully a weakened Saudi Arabia into 
cutting its oil production to drive up 
prices. Washington considers send- 
ing troops to the kingdom to steel its 
resolve. The Iranians—remember- 
ing the fate of Saddam Hussein—elect not 
to challenge America on the desert sands. 
Instead they opt to humble the “Great Sa- 
tan” in a more insidious way. In fact, no 
one yet knows the U.S. is under attack. No 
one can quite hear the clicks of the enemy 
keyboard or the fuseless bombs traveling 
over the Internet. However, a pattern of 
computer mayhem begins to emerge. As 








COMES F 


ates an info attack on the L 


White House officials show the President 
evidence that Tehran is dabbling in infor- 
mation warfare, Cairo blacks out for sever- 
al hours. Suddenly an aide bolts into the 
White House situation room: telephone 
service in northern California and Oregon 
has crashed, apparently because of a com- 
puter “trap door” surreptitiously implanted 
into the system's computer code. Further 
north, phones at the Army’s huge base at 
Fort Lewis, Washington, go down for sev- 
eral hours, victims of a “mass-dialing” at- 
tack launched over the Internet. 

Shortly after the President's National 
Security Council meeting ends, a high- 
speed passenger train traveling 200 m.p.h. 
slams into a misrouted freight train near 








rece: 


Erin 


ns Hi 


HOME 


S. and its allies 


Laurel, Maryland. The CIA suspects the cul- 
prits are Iranian agents who inserted a “log- 
ic bomb” into the railroad’s computer sys- 
tem to trigger the disaster. In Saudi Arabia, 
an oil refinery near Dhahran suffers com- 
puter sabotage, triggering a large explosion 
and fire just as Iranian warships and ground 
troops move menacingly toward the king- 
dom. In London, Scotland Yard warns the 
Prime Minister that the Bank of England 
has detected three different “software snif- 
fers” designed to sabotage fund transfers. 
Amid this electronic maelstrom, CNN re- 
ports that [ran has hired Russian computer 
experts and Indian software writers “to 
threaten the entire economic fabric of the 
U.S. and Western Europe.” Buffeted by this 
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| gracefully” 


string of shocks, stocks plunge on the New 
York and London exchanges. 

This is how an imagined, no-holds- 
barred global infowar may start, according 
to The Day After ... in Cyberspace, a Rand 
Corp. war game recently played by senior 
U.S. officials and reviewed exclusively by 
TIME. It is, both White House and Penta- 
gon officials concede, an unnerving con- 
coction of threats. More distressing, it’s 
not implausible—the Pentagon’s Defense 
Science Board warned of precisely this 
kind of attack in a chilling report last fall. 
The top-level group cautioned that the 
computers running the nation’s power 
plants, airports, banks and telephones are 
ripe for ruin. “Groups of electronic intrud- 
ers, if organized and funded by interested 
adversaries, have the capabilities to 
launch sophisticated, widespread attacks,” 
the Board said. “A “Third World’ nation 
could procure a formidable, modern infor- 
mation warfare capability virtually off- 
the-shelf.” Even before playing the game, 
the Pentagon began quietly reducing its 
vulnerabilities. On July 3, the Defense In- 
formation Systems Agency, which protects 
the military's computers, opened what it 
calls a “continuity-of-operations” center 
in Slidell, Louisiana. It stands ready to 
bridge computer and communications 
gaps triggered by accident or design at one 
of the military’s 16 main computer centers. 
In recent weeks DISA awarded computer- 
security contracts potentially worth $2 bil- 
lion, and signed its biggest contract ever 
for antivirus software. 

Not all military experts view the situ- 
ation so bleakly. Some compare the dan- 
ger posed by “10-foot-tall electrons” to the 
inflated Red Army threat of a decade ago. 
“It seems excessive to extract a threat to 
national security from what, until now, 
has been largely a high-tech version of car 
theft and joyriding,” says Martin Libicki, 
a defense-technology scholar at the Na- 
tional Defense University. Admiral Wil- 
liam Owens, vice chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, acknowledges some U.S. 
vulnerabilities. But he contends, in an 
eyebrow-arching bit of Pentagon lingo, 
that the U.S. military would only “degrade 
under an infowar attack. As 
the Rand Corp. game shows, however, the 
degradation may be apocalyptic. 


FEBRUARY 10, 2000 The Pentagon’s Cen- 
tral Command seeks presidential permis- 
sion to launch “Green Hornet,” a plan to 
dispatch a huge U.S. military force to the 
Middle East to aid the Saudis. The nsc 
is divided as to how to respond, and the 
cla cautions that a new generation of the 
Scud-killing Patriot missile is particularly 
vulnerable to infowar attack. At a Wash- 
ington press conference the Committee 
for Planetary Peace, an Internet-intensive, 
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anti-U.S. military group with sus- 
pected Iranian fundamentalist ties, 
declares it is mobilizing to thwart the 
proposed U.S. troop deployment. 


FEBRUARY 15, 2000 With Iran's mil- 
itary now fully mobilized, Britain, 
France and the U.S. finally agree to 
dispatch forces to the region. But 
American troop movements are 
hamstrung by debilitating comput- 
erized call-in attacks that jam mili- 
tary phone systems at the deploying 
bases. The Pentagon’s Time Phased 
Force Deployment List, which chor- 
eographs the movements of the 
troops and the tens of thousands of 
tons of weapons, gear, food and fuel 
they require, goes haywire as a com- 
puter “worm” in its software cor- 
rupts its data. 

Just after noon automatic tellers 
at two of Georgia’s largest banks go 
berserk, adding or debiting thou- 
sands of dollars to customers’ ac- 
counts. All Georgia banks respond by 
freezing their electronic ATM net- 
works. Five minutes later, CNN’s sig- 
nal goes black for 12 min. Once it is 
back on the air, the network broad- 
casts a report on the nation’s cyber- 
war vulnerability. Within an hour the 
Federal Reserve branch in Atlanta 
hears reports of a run on Georgia 
banks. People across the country, 
alarmed by the Georgia reports, begin 
streaming to aTMs and teller windows 
to make massive withdrawals. The 
panic spreads across the nation. 


FEBRUARY 17, 2000 At 7:44 p.m. 
the cockpit of a British airliner goes 
dark while on final approach to Lon- 
don’s Heathrow Airport. Twenty 
seconds later, it rolls into the 
ground, killing all 402 people on 
board. The Islamic Revolutionary 
Organization E-mails Scotland 
Yard, claiming responsibility for the 
crash, just as the British amass evi- 
dence that the plane’s flight-control 
software had been infected by a 
“logic bomb.” Meanwhile, the FBI 
snares two suspects at a San Anto- 
nio, Texas, computer firm that pro- 
vided the most recent updates for 
the airplane’s software. The pair, the 
bureau discovers, recently received a 
hefty cash payment from a Swiss bank ac- 
count with possible Iranian ties. 


FEBRUARY 18, 2000 By nightfall the U.S. 
Central Command is recommending a 
pre-emptive American attack on Lranian 
forces, now poised to launch an armored 
thrust into Saudi Arabia. At the same 
time, however, intelligence is still murky 
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Automatic tellers at two of 
Georgia's largest banks go 


berserk, leading to widespread financial panic 





Booby-trapped software causes the 


cockpit of a plane to go dark, 


leading to a disaster at London's Heathrow airport 


Phone service is sabotaged in 
Washington, and the NSC is 
barely able to convene. What can the President do? 





on who is behind the information attacks 
against the U.S. In Saudi Arabia the fa- 
miliar visages of the nightly news anchors 
at two government TV stations are elec- 
tronically replaced by those of the leaders 
of the Campaign for Islamic Renewal and 
Democracy, who call for a coup d’état 
against the Saudi royal family. As the Sau- 
di telephone system begins to falter, the 


new anchors announce that the “Provi- | 
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sional Republic of Arabia” has 
seized power in Riyadh, Dhahran 
and Mecca. 

Back on the Pentagon’s third floor, 
intelligence officials tell the Defense 
Secretary that unknown cybercrooks 
have launched an all-out infowar on 
the U.S. Computers at most U.S. mili- 
tary bases around the world are strick- 
en—slowing down, disconnecting and 
crashing. Even more ominously, the 
Air Force’s vaunted jstars battlefield 
command airplanes, designed to pin- 
point far-off enemy tanks and troop 
formations for Allied attack in the 
looming war, have begun exhibiting 
flickering screens and other signs of 
electronic infection. 


FEBRUARY 19, 2000 By midafter- 
noon in Washington all telephone 
service—including cellular—ceases 
to work, the victim of more “trap 
doors” planted inside the system’s 
software. The President attempts to 
convene an emergency meeting of 
the Nnsc. However, the lack of 
phones makes it almost impossible 
to pull together. Finally, the council 
gathers at the White House. There, 
the Pentagon argues for a potential- 
ly slow and bloody battle with Iran 
over Saudi Arabia. The National Se- 
curity Adviser warns that the U.S. is 
“on the brink of suffering a profound 
geostrategic defeat at the hands of 
the leadership of militant Islam.” The 
Vice President urges that the U.S. re- 
taliate in kind, unleashing its own 
cyberwar. The President gazes at the 
mute televised image of a represen- 
tative of the Committee for Planetary 
Peace. The spokesman announces 
that his group is mobilizing all its 
chapters to thwart the U.S.’s “mad 
dash” to war. 

As the war game ends, the partic- 
ipants are asked, “What action do you 
think the Commander in Chief should 
take? He expects your action memo- 
randum in 50 minutes.” 

After the game, Rand compiled 
the lessons learned: “Anybody can 
attack you ... You may not know who 
is under attack and who's in charge... 
You may not know what is real ... You 
may not know who your adversary 
will be or what his capabilities will be ... 
You may not know you are under attack, 
who is attacking or how ... You will lose 
the U.S. as a sanctuary.” Says one partici- 
pant: “Everyone realized this was a 
strange new type of conflict for which we 
were ill prepared.” He adds: “This was not 
something that carpet bombing was going 
to solve.” —With reporting by 
Douglas Waller/Washington 
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NEW VICTORS 


As tens of thousands of terrified Serbs flee Croatia, 
Clinton takes his chances on a new peace plan 


By KEVIN FEDARKO 


JUBICA MILIC WAS DRENCHED WITH 
rain last Wednesday as she sat with 
her two sleeping children at an aban- 
doned gas station on the road be- 
tween Banja Luka, the largest city in Serb- 
held Bosnia, and Belgrade. 
sodden string of refugees streamed past, 
the young Serb from the Croatian village of 
Obrovac explained how she had been 
tricked by a war profiteer into making the 
worst deal of her life. “All I had was 200 
deutsche marks [$139], 
devoid of emotional inflection. 
me for 500 deutsche 
marks to get me to Bel- 
grade, and I told him I 
would sleep with him 
for the difference. I did, 
but he fooled me, so I’m 
here in the middle of 
nowhere with no mon- 
ey, my kids and no way 
to get to Belgrade. All I 
have left is my body.” 
Nearly 150,000 
Serbs like Milic spent 
most of last week fleeing 
before the army of Croa- 
tian President Franjo 
Tudjman. Tudjman’s sol- 
diers needed just five 
days to conquer Krajina, 
the crescent-shaped re- 
gion Croatian 
Serb majority seceded 
from Croatia in 199] with the help and en- 
couragement of Serbian President Slobodan 
Milosevic. Tudjman’s victory last week cre- 
ated the largest exodus of refugees since the 
Balkan wars began; at the same time, the 
offensive shook up the region’s political and 
military balance of power, and as a result 
seemed to create an opportunity for peace. 
The White House is now attempting to seize 
that opportunity by presenting a new plan 
for the Balkans. For Bill Clinton, the risks 


As an equally 


she says in a voice 


“He asked 


whose 
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FIVE-DAY WAR: A Croatian soldier 
celebrates in a reconquered town 


are high: “If we come back with a diluted 
plan, or if we fail to win acceptance of it, the 
President is going to look totally incompe- 
tent,” says an Administration official. For the 
people in the region, the risks are even high- 
er: as a senior U.S. military source in Europe 
puts it, “A slight miscalculation on anybody's 
part, and we face a general Balkan war.” 

The assault began at dawn on Aug. 4 
with a bombardment of the Krajina Serbs’ 

capital, Knin. When more than 100,000 
Croatian troops attacked, the Serb army of 
some 50,000 men seemed simply to melt 
away. Croatians shelled cities and towns, 
harassed civilians and engaged in an orgy of 

__ looting and burning of 
Serb homes. “You're not 
going to see anything 
like what the Bosnian 
> Serbs are doing, mas- 
= sacres of 3,000 people 
> and such,” said one 
£ U.N. official. “But it is 
still bad.” Many Serbs 
still carry memories of 
the massacres their par- 
ents and relatives suf- 
fered at the hands of the 
Croats’ pro-Nazi Usta 
she government during 
World War II, and fear- 
ful of another pogrom, 
they left en masse. Af- 
ter inhabiting Krajina 
for 500 years, the Serbs 
are now virtually gone 
from there. 

An eerie silence descended on the 
abandoned towns, broken only by the 
whimper of untended animals and the clat- 
ter of looters. Along the roadsides, hun- 
dreds of bicycles lay twisted by treads of 
Croatian armor. There were also bodies. 
The corpses of two Serbs who had been 
fleeing on a tractor lay next to a recently 
harvested field. By midweek nearly every 
had had its front door kicked in. 
Croat soldiers had casually sorted through 





house 
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rooms, collecting what was desirable and 
often setting fire to a house once they were 
done. Near the town of Slunj, Milka Jurcic, 
a 73-year-old woman wearing an apron that 
still displayed its price tag, trundled along a 
deserted road. She was pushing a rusted 
wheelbarrow filled with packets of soup, 
pickled vegetables and clothes. Asked if she 
was fleeing, she answered sheepishly, “No, 
I’m shopping.” 

While their homes burned behind 
them, refugees streamed across the coun- 
try, tying up every road in northern Bosnia 
with thousands of vehicles. Profiteers sold 
gasoline for 10 DMs a liter, tap water for 2 
DMs a liter. Wherever the convoys passed, 
Croats gathered to jeer, releasing a barrage 
of bricks, boulders and manure. “Mon- 


keys!” they screamed. “Murderers!” “Go 


EXODUS: Victims of Croatia's “ethnic 

cleansing,” these women prepare to join 
150,000 Serb refugees escaping Krajina 
back to Serbia!” 
occurred in Sisak, where Croats began 
pulling people out of their vehicles and 
beating them; a woman later died from her 
injuries. In one of this war's 
twists than 30,000 
Fikret Abdic, a Muslim who aligned himself 
with the Serbs, 
found themselves camped near the Croat- 


One of the worst incidents 


strangest 
more followers of 


Croatian and Bosnian 
ian border, unwelcome anywhere despite 
ment between Abdic and the 
Bosnian government. “Do you think any 
country would take us?” [brahim Djedovic 
once Abdic’s chief of security, asked des- 


an agree 


perately. “Perhaps Singapore?” 
By the time the last refugees left Kraji- 


na on Friday, Zagreb’s victory had com- 
pletely rearranged the balance of strengths 
and fears in the Balkans. The Serbs have 
now suffered their first terrible defeat, and 
Milosevic’s failure to come to the aid of the 
Krajina has caused bitterness among both 
his own people and the vengeful refugees 
flowing into Serbia. The Bosnian Muslims 
are both better off and worse off than they 
were before: the Croats, with whom they 
are allied, have dealt their enemy a serious 
blow; the Croats have also liberated Bihac 
a Bosnian town that the Serbs besieged for 
1,201 days at the same time, however, the 
Muslims : 
carve out a large swath of Bosnia for itself 

If the new 
opening to bring the parties to the negoti- 


e wary that Croatia may want to 
circumstances create an 


ating table, they also create the conditions 


for a more full-scale war. President Clinton 
and his aides concluded he had to act in 
this situation. Part 
parochial: the Administration is painfully 
aware that its toing and froing on Bosnia 
has undermined its authority, a potential li- 
ability in the 1996 presidential elections. 
The consequences of Clinton's inability to 
pursue a credible Bosnia policy could be 


of the concern was 


seen two weeks ago when Congress finally 
approved a bill to lift the arms embargo on 
the former Yugoslavia, a move Clinton op- 
poses He vetoed that bill last Friday; if 

veto when it re 
it will be an extra- 


Congress overrides the 
turns after Labor Day 
ordinary defeat for a President on a foreign 
policy matter. So Clinton is under pressure 
to show mettle where Bosnia is concerned. 
Reaction to Croatia’s offensive initially 
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LONG ROAD: Serbs driving to Belgrade; Croats pulled many from cars and beat them 


split the allies. France and Britain con- 
demned the assault, while the U.S. and 
Germany all but applauded it. By last 
week, however, each of the Western pow- 
ers appeared to understand that an oppor- 


tunity was at hand, and seemed eager to | 


ensure that it not be squandered. With 
these forces at work, Clinton sent National 
Security Advisor Anthony Lake to London, 
Paris and Bonn (Spain, Italy and Russia 
were later added to the itinerary) with the 
new plan in his briefcase. Lake was accom- 
panied by Undersecretary of State for Po- 
litical Affairs Peter Tarnoff. 

According to a Pentagon source, the 
outlines of the initiative are as follows. The 
Bosnian Serbs would be allowed to keep 
the 70% of Bosnia that they now control; 
the remaining 30% would be reserved for a 
Muslim government. This would be a big 
change: the current plan endorsed by the 
“Contact Group”—the U.S., France, Britain, 
Germany and Russia—and accepted by the 
Muslims calls for a 51%-49% split in the 
Muslims’ favor. “We're selling out to the 
battlefield reality;’ the Pentagon official 
conceded. However, sources at the State 
Department insist that the plan is more 
generous to the Muslims and is based on 
the Contact Group's proposals, although 
details of the map will be different. 

The plan would leave the Bosnian Mus- 
lims with Sarajevo, the central core of 
Bosnia, the Bihac pocket and the area near 
Krajina. Gorazde, the remaining “safe area” 
in the east that NATO pledged itself to pro- 
tect three weeks ago, would probably be al- 
lowed to pass into the hands of the Bosnian 
Serbs. The Muslims would be offered mili- 
tary training and arms, as well as a signifi- 
cant commitment of U.S. ground troops 
and air power to protect their boundaries 
from Serb encroachment. The ground 
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troops, up to 25,000 of them, would be 
“peace enforcers” with liberal rules of en- 
gagement. They would be joined by 45,000 
soldiers from other countries, and the entire 
team would be run by NATO, not the U.N. 
Under the plan, the Bosnian Croats and 
Bosnian Serbs could form respective feder- 
ations with Croatia and Serbia. The eco- 
nomic embargo against Serbia would be 
lifted in exchange for its recognition of 
Bosnia’s qualified sovereignty. And finally, a 
mini~Marshall Plan would be set up to 
pump billions of dollars’ worth of econom- 
ic aid into the region. 


NE PROBLEM FOR THE NEW U.S. AP- 
proach is that the Bosnian Muslim 


army is feeling emboldened. “Now | 


we will start real war,” General Atif 
Dudakvic declared after his Fifth Corps 
lashed out at the Bosnian Serbs and in two 
days last week recaptured all the territory 
it had lost during the Serbs’ July offensive. 
And then there are the Muslims’ suspicions 
of the Croats. Right now the Muslims and 
the Croats in Bosnia have a federation, but 
only two years ago they were fighting bit- 
terly, and Bosnians are worried that Tudj- 
man and Milosevic have crafted a secret 
deal to divide Bosnia between them. 

Most experts, and some advisers close 
to Tudjman, concede that the two leaders 
did, in fact, reach such an understanding 
four years ago. But Tudjman’s priorities are 
now said to have changed, and he seems to 
be bending over backward to assure the 
Muslims that his interests no longer conflict 
with theirs. Last week, for example, 
Tudjman turned down an invitation from 
Boris Yeltsin to meet with him and Milose- 
vie for a peace conference. Tudjman re- 
fused to go because Bosnian President Ali- 
ja Izetbegovic was not invited. 
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The toughest issue confronting Tudj- 
man and Milosovic—and the peace plan—is 
the fate of Eastern Slavonia, the fertile and 
oil-rich region of Croatia populated by 


| rebel Serbs whom Milosevic controls. If 


Tudjman, flushed with success, tries to re- 
take that, he will almost surely provoke 
Serbia’s powerful army into a fight. Both 
Serbia and Croatia have moved forces near 
eastern Slavonia but have been cautious. 
According to a State Department analyst, 
the U.S. hope is that Milosevic will relin- 
quish his control in exchange for the lifting 
of sanctions and a promise on the part of 
Croatia that it will not conduct “ethnic 
cleansing” in the region. But the economic 
and political cost to Milosevic of giving up 
Eastern Slavonia would be so high that it 
seems wishful thinking to believe he would 
do so on these terms. If the Clinton plan fal- 
ters on eastern Slavonia, it leaves the 
biggest source of friction in the Balkans un- 
remedied. “Even a fairly small event there 
could very rapidly escalate beyond any- 
body’s imagination,” says a Western mili- 
tary analyst in Zagreb. 

One final difficulty for the initiative is 
the manner in which it is being present- 
ed. In May 1993 Warren Christopher 
traveled to Europe to discuss Bosnia and, 
instead of forcefully presenting the new 
American plan, halfheartedly canvassed 
the Europeans for their views. Neither 
the Americans nor the allies have forgot- 
ten the waffling and confusion that re- 
sulted. "This time,” says an Administra- 
tion official, “it has to be the leader of the 
free world telling them that this is the 
way it’s going to be. Publicly they'll com- 
plain that they don’t like to be pushed 
around, but privately they'll be relieved 
that somebody is finally taking the lead. 
And if Clinton doesn’t do it this time, it is 
going to be a disaster.” 

Such earnest talk may leave cynics 
wondering whether the Clintonites were 
still analyzing leadership more than exer- 
cising it. The early reports are not encour- 
aging. “The whole deck was reshuffled,” 
said one German diplomat after the meet- 
ing in Bonn, “and Lake and Tarnoff came 
here not showing a great deal of imagina- 
tion.” A French diplomat called the U.S. vis- 
it a “very positive element” and said, “We 
feel that the Contact Group should first de- 
velop a common approach and then present 
it to the parties in ex-Yugoslavia.” It would 
appear that in neither case did the Ameri- 
cans take charge. In 1993 there was only 
one big bully in the Balkans—the Serbs. 
Now there are two, and the consequences 
of still another failure in leadership would 
be all the more serious. —Reported by 
Edward Barnes/Bihac, Massimo Calabresi/Banja 
Luka, Dean Fischer and Douglas Waller/Washington, 
Alexandra Stigimayer/Zagreb and Bruce van Voorst/ 
Bonn 
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By JAMES WALSH 


HORN OF ITS OUTWARD TRAPPINGS, 

the adventure might have been 

woven a thousand years ago under 

the caliphate of Baghdad: back- 

corridors palace intrigue; the mys- 

terious wounding at a festival; a 
headlong flight across the desert by the 
ruler’s beloved daughters and his sons-in- 
law, one of them the land’s chief armorer; 
their reception by a friendly monarch who 
shelters them in a palace. Finally, the be- 
trayed ruler’s son, who has wormed his way 
to grand vizier, leads a pursuit attempting to 
retrieve the fugitives. In a fury he de- 
nounces them before the neighboring king, 
who rebuffs the mission coldly. 

It might have been a Thousand and 
One Nights romance, that is, had this story 
not played out last week—as fully modern 
Middle East politics, in deadly earnest and 
to spectacular international effect. For the 
Baghdad caliphate, read Saddam Hus- 
sein’s Iraq; as the fugitives’ vehicles, re- 
place camels with Land Rovers and Mer- 
sedans; and, in lieu of swords, 
understand the fleeing armorer’s specialty 
as ballistic missiles, warheads and lethal 
toxins. Whatever the reasons for it, the 
overland escape into Jordan by Lieut. Gen- 
eral Hussein Kamel al-Majid, his brother 
and their wives—both daughters of Sad- 
dam’s—resounded as a signal blow to the 
Iraqi regime’s inner fortifications. 

Hussein Kamel, 47, who 
relative of Saddam’s, figured as a pillar 
of that edifice. Since the 1980s he has 
overseen procurement of the nightmarish 
weaponry that variously made his boss 
a hero in the eyes of some Arabs and 
an outlaw menace to most of the world. 
Meanwhile, Hussein Kamel’s younger 
brother, Colonel Saddam Kamel al- 
Majid, headed the President's élite corps 
of personal bodyguards. The U.S., thirst- 
ing for what a Pentagon official called a 
potential “intelligence bonanza,” pledged 
at once to defend Jordan against any re- 
prisals and sent Arabic-speaking CIA spe- 
cialists to Amman in hopes of debriefing 
the defectors. A senior Administration 
official exulted, “Outside of Saddam’s two 
sons, there is probably no one closer to 
him. This could be the most serious set- 
back he’s suffered since the mutinies im- 
mediately after the Gulf War.” 

Washington’s hopes could still prove to 
be wishful thinking. Even as President Bill 
Clinton portrayed Saddam as a failing 
despot, “out of touch” with his closest aides, 
even as Hussein Kamel called for Saddam’s 
overthrow into “the garbage heap of histo- 
ry,” the brothers may not want to deal—or 
to be seen dealing—with the West. In any 
case, neither fits anyone’s idea of a flower- 
power liberal. They rose by nepotism, sur- 
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is also a 
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m= IRAQ 


SADDAM'S FAM 


After escaping to Jordan, the dic 


vived by cunning and thrived by doing their 
leader’s most morally questionable will. 
However quickly Saddam might replace 
them, though, Iraq’s slow strangulation 
under U.N. economic sanctions since 1990 
continues to make life hard for the strong- 
man’s subjects. If his relatives’ flight was 
not fatal, it at least displayed publicly some 
crucial flaws. Said Pentagon spokesman 
Kenneth Bacon: “It’s clearly a vote of no 
confidence in Saddam Hussein.” 

How the stunning hegira unfolded 
was high drama in itself. Around nightfall 
last Tuesday, a dusty convoy of military 
Land Rovers bounced over an unfenced 
sector of Jordan’s border escorting Mer- 
cedes-borne worthies who turned out to 
be the presidential kinsmen. Exhausted 
and parched, the travelers had made a 14- 
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hour desert trek to evade detection. Wa- 
ter was their first request. “They drank 
tens of bottles,” related a high Jordanian 
security official. Though the inadequate- 
ly provisioned party had seemingly de- 
parted on the run, the journey was not 
quite spontaneous. The Jordanian official 
said Hussein Kamel had visited Amman 
10 days earlier to warn of his coming. Ac- 
cording to another security officer, U.S. 
agents met with him at that time, al- 
though Washington officials said they had 
no knowledge of such contacts. 

In any case, Hussein Kamel apparent- 
ly did not leave Iraq empty-handed. The 
first Jordanian official reports that the gen- 
eral, before the flight with his brother, 
their wives, assorted Saddam grandchil- 
dren and 15 army officers, had brought out 
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KISSING COUSINS Now turned open enemies, 
Saddam's son Uday, left, and Hussein Kamel at 


Uday’s 1993 wedding, a party that betrayed no hint 
of Kamel’s eventual—and spectacular—defection 


NUCLEAR FAMILY In what understatement might call 
happier times, the Iraqi dictator and his wife sit 
among contented, missile-buying kin including, at 
left, sons-in-law Hussein and Saddam Kamel, today 
in Jordanian asylum with their respective wives 
Raghad, holding her son Ali, and Rana, third from left 


$50 million. How did he clear the Iraqi 
checkpoint? An Arab ambassador based 
in Baghdad replied wryly, “If you’re Hus 
sein al-Majid and you're driving to Jordan, 
you can bring out not only $50 million but 
$5 billion and no one will search you.” 
Baghdad later accused the “traitor dwarf” 
of stealing public funds. 

On the evening of their arrival last 
week, King Hussein of Jordan received Al- 
Majid’s band of fugitives in his palace and 
granted asylum. Insiders say King Hussein 
struck up a warm friendship with Hussein 
Kamel about a year ago when the Iraqi 
commander underwent surgery in Am- 
man for the removal of a noncancerous 
brain tumor. The King reportedly visited 
the hospital nearly every day, and the two 
hit it off. At the same time, it seems, the 





invalid’s absence from Iraq presented a 
golden opportunity for Saddam’s eldest 
son, Uday, 33, who has recently ascended 
in power and prestige. 

In the view of some Iraq watchers, 
Hussein Kamel, whose teeter-totter for- 
tunes looked to be on the upswing again 
recently, has been advocating a more 
aboveboard treatment of U.N. monitors, 
whose job is to search out and police the 
destruction of Iraq’s nuclear, chemical 
and biological weapons. According to this 
line, the general, who in the first place had 
presided over the stockpiling of Iraq’s 
most dangerous arsenals, argued that the 
sooner the regime comes clean, the quick- 
er the country might resume oil exports 
and economic life. At bottom, 
though, the quarrel seems to have been 


normal 
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over spoils: black-market profits, cuts of 
foreign business deals and all the other 
perks flowing from high rank in a dicta- 
torship. Said Phebe Marr, an Iraq expert 
at Washington’s National Defense Uni- 
versity: “It’s a terrific feud in the family, 
and it’s been pretty grubby—over money 
and power.” 

Uday’s rise, in short, has come at Al- 
Majid clan expense. About three months 
ago, Hussein Kamel reportedly escaped 
an attempt on his life that was hushed up. 
Although in July he was reinstated as 
chief of the Military Industrial Organiza- 
tion, the Saddam in-laws were reportedly 
still on edge. Last Monday seemed to be 
the climax. During a party celebrating the 
seventh anniversary of the Iran-Iraq 
war's end, the President’s half-brother 
Wathban Ibrahim was shot in the leg. As 
a Jordanian official explained it, the 
episode, which was publicly reported as 
an accident, was privately called an at- 
tempted assassination and blamed by 
Uday on Hussein Kamel. 

Next day the Al-Majids were off on 
their cross-desert getaway. The bonds that 
the elder had formed with King Hussein 
proved very useful, for Uday was soon in 
pursuit. As a high Jordanian government 
official related, Uday on his arrival in Am- 
man first asked to speak with Hussein 
Kamel alone. The defector refused. Then 
Uday asked to see his sisters, Raghad and 
Rana. The Jordanians denied this request, 
for fear of how Uday might act. 

Then, as in a gaudy fable recounted by 
Scheherazade, the pursuer and main 
fugitive were arrayed before the King ina 
royal audience chamber to speak their 
piece. In the senior Jordanian official’s 
telling, Uday spewed recriminations at 
Hussein Kamel as sober dignitaries 
looked on. King Hussein then stood up, 
offered his hand to the guest in asylum, 
and escorted him out of the hall. The 
meeting had lasted seven minutes. Secu- 
rity personnel let Uday out, whereupon 
he returned to Baghdad. 

During a press conference on Satur- 
day, Hussein Kamel called on Iraqis to 
oust his father-in-law, saying that the mil- 
itary should be “prepared for the coming 
change.” While Saddam’s palace alliances 
have been mercurial, he is also a dedicat- 
ed survivor. The invader of Kuwait would 
almost surely not attack Jordan, its sole 
outlet to the outside world, but with or 
without sons-in-law he has remained in 
effective mastery of Iraq through brutal 
wars and a hard peace for 27 years. A 
Western intelligence coup, should the 
defectors open up, could help hold him 
in check, but Saddam, like age-old tales, 
seems alway s to endure. Reported by 
Jamil Hamad/Amman and J.F.0. McAllister and 
Mark Thompson/Washington 
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When Disney landed ABC, ° 


By JOHN GREENWALD 










VEN AS A SMALL BOY IN OMAHA, NE- 
braska, Warren Buffett wanted to 
be very, very rich. His first posses- 
sion was a nickel-plated money 
changer that he proudly strapped to 
his belt. By age five he was selling 
Chiclets from a stand outside his house. 
At six he bought a six-pack of Coke for a 
quarter and hawked the sodas for a 
nickel apiece. He soon was 
charting stocks and made his 
first purchase—three shares of 
energy company Cities Service 
preferred stock—at age 11; 
they rewarded him with a 
$5 gain. Thus launched, Buf- 
fett vowed to become a mil- 
lionaire by the time he was 30 
and added, “If not, I’m going 
to jump off the tallest build- 
ing in Omaha.” 

He never had to. His lat- 
est blockbuster deal came 
two weeks ago when Walt 

Disney Co, agreed to pay 
$19 billion to acquire Capi- 
tal Cities/asc. Buffett, whose 
Berkshire Hathaway holding 
company is the largest stock- 
holder of Capital Cities/aBc, 
brokered the buyout and saw 
the 20 million shares that Berk- 
shire had acquired for $345 
million a decade ago surge to a 
value of $2.3 billion as a result of 
the deal. The merger raised the 
value of the investment by $400 mil- 
lion overnight. 
Such gains have earned Buffett, 64, 
a personal fortune worth some $12 bil- 
lion in Berkshire stock and made him 
the second-richest man in America 
after his friend Bill Gates, chairman 
of Microsoft. “In the annals of in- 
vesting, Warren Buffett stands 
alone,” observes Wall Street Jour- 
nal columnist Roger Lowenstein, 
whose biography of Buffett will 
be published by Random House 
later this month. According to 
Lowenstein, an investor who 
had placed $10,000 with Buf- 
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s Even Richer 


Warren Buffett scored the biggest hit 


fett in 1956 would have holdings today 
worth about $95 million. 

For Buffett, money has its own logic. 
He does not enjoy what it can buy. In fact, 
spending money interferes with its real 
purpose from the Buffett point of view— 
the sheer pleasure of accumulation. “He 
views money as basically a way of keeping 
score,” says Lowenstein, “a way of mea- 
suring his success.” While a boy, Buffett 
told a friend, “It’s not that I want money. 
It's the fun of making money and watch- 
ing it grow.” As Lowenstein puts it, Buffett 
acquired while growing up “an overly rev- 
erent view of money's proper role, as if 
spending were a sort of sinfulness.” Years 
later, on a tour of San Simeon, the William 
Randolph Hearst mansion in California, 
Buffett grew impatient with a guide and 
blurted out, “Don’t tell us how he spent 
[his money]. Tell us how he made it.” 

Buffett’s focus can make him come 
across as machinelike in his detachment. 
When a visitor to his office noted that Buf- 
fett had no stock terminal or computer, 
the billionaire replied that none was nec- 
essary: “I am a computer,” he said. Buf- 
fett’s son Peter recalls giving his father a 
birthday card and feeling dismayed when 
“he just sort of opened it and closed it—he 
read it that fast. I guess I was waiting for 
some response.” 

Buffett himself lives frugally. His Om- 
aha house was bought for $31,500 in 1958; 
he drives a gray Lincoln Town Car without 
a chauffeur and does his own tax returns. 
He keeps a summer home at Laguna 
Beach, California, but shuns the water, 
preferring to stay inside and work. “It’s a 
great [ocean] view,” says Susan Buffett 
Greenberg, the eldest of Buffett’s three 
children, “but he’s never seen it.” 

Buffett's reluctance to part with money 
also shows up in his relatively modest phil- 
anthropy. The Buffett Foundation, which is 
funded by contributions from Berkshire 
Hathaway and makes gifts as directed by 
shareholders, donated less than $7 million 
last year, mainly for population control. Buf- 
fett is just as tightfisted with his own chil- 
dren: when his daughter Susan, who was 
_ £ pregnant, and her husband needed $30,000 
i to enlarge their kitchen, Buffett refused 
© even to lend the money at the going interest 
















football team, it wouldn't be fair of him to 


pass the job to a son or daughter, and that he | 
| meeting, Buffett throws an afternoon-long 


felt the same about his money.” 
Even as a young man Buffett worried 


about how large an inheritance his chil- | 


dren should receive, partly out of concern 


that they would become spoiled. He now | 
plans to bequeath them a relatively modest | 


amount. His Berkshire Hathaway stock 
will go to his wife Susie, who already holds 


Buffett’s Winning Ways 


WINS 


Coca-Cola 
Capital Cities/ABC 


Gillette 


$1,298,888 | $6,600,000 


345,000 | 2,270,000 


600,000 | 2,076,000 


GEICO 45,713, 1,930,844 


Wells Fargo 423,680, 1,218,175 


Washington Post Co. 


eS | 478,159 


LOSSES 


PNC Bank $503,046 | $410,951' 


Salomon Inc. (commen) 324,445 242,956 


USAir (pret) 358,000 89,500 


more than $900 million worth in her own 
right, and whichever one dies last is to 
leave the shares to the foundation. 
Buffett’s domestic arrangements are as 
unconventional as his views about wealth. 
For nearly two decades he has lived with his 
mistress Astrid Menkes, a former waitress, 
while maintaining close ties with his wife, 
who moved to San Francisco in 1977 but has 
never sought a divorce. Susie continued to 
watch out for Buffett after she left him, sug- 
gesting to several women in Omaha that 
they call her devastated husband for a 
movie, or go by to fix him dinner. Menkes 
heeded the call and soon moved in. Over 
time, Lowenstein writes, “this most unlikely 
trio developed a rhythm. Astrid took care 
of Buffett day to day; Susie was with him if 


Buffett was accompanied outside of Omaha” 















man Tom Murphy and Katharine Graham, 
who chairs the Washington Post Co., of 
which Berkshire owns 15%. 

But Buffett is also known for his fideli- 
ty toward the not-so-famous friends he has 
been accumulating since boyhood. When a 
money-manager chum suffered a family 
| tragedy, the billionaire dropped everything 
to spend several days with the bereaved 
man. On another occasion Buffett waged a 
campaign that forced an exclusive Omaha 
eating club to admit a Jewish friend. On the 
Sunday before each Berkshire annual 


bash for the company’s shareholders, many 
of whom he knows by name. 

Buffett traces his independent cast of 
mind largely to his father, a stockbroker who 
lost his job and savings in the Depression but 
recovered to become a three-term Republi- 
can Congressman and an anti-Roosevelt 
firebrand. The father drilled into his three 
children a favorite maxim from Emerson: 
“The great man is he who in the midst of the 
crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the in- 
dependence of solitude.” Warren Buffett, 
who has golfed with President Clinton and 
leans toward the Democrats, ignored his fa- 
ther’s right-wing politics but absorbed his 
think-for-yourself mentality. Such indepen- 
dent thought, together with Buffett’s photo- 
graphic memory and ability to add columns 
of numbers in his head, remains key to his in- 
vestment strategy. 

That strategy has become famously 
simple. “He looks at the stock market as a 
place where businesses are occasionally on 
sale at a discount, and when he finds them 
he just buys them and holds them,” Lo- 
wenstein says. “It’s almost the way a person 
might buy a house. You find a house and 
you buy it because you like it and want to 
live there and hope it will appreciate.” 

This homey philosophy doesn’t always 
pay off. Berkshire Hathaway's profits fell 
28% last year to $494.7 million, as the val- 
ue of its holdings of USAir and Salomon 
Brothers slumped. With USAir tottering 
near bankruptcy, Berkshire had to write off 
three-quarters of its $358 million stake in 
the troubled airline. 

The most embarrassing failure was at 
Salomon, where a Buffett-inspired compen- 
sation plan compounded financial woes. As 
the largest shareholder, he had stepped in as 
acting chairman after a government-bond 
trading scandal nearly shattered the firm in 
1991. But when Salomon scrapped its system 
of awarding nearly automatic multimillion- 
dollar bonuses—a system that struck Buffett 

as absurd—in favor of incentives tied to prof- 
its, more than two he | traders and invest- 




















@ TECHNOLOGY 


BROWSER MADNESS 


Crazy for Internet companies, Wall Street investors drove 
Netsce ape stock to the sky. But will the bubble burst? 


RCE. 





By JOSHUA QUITTNER 





T WAS SUCH A SELLER’S MARKET THAT 
the sellers wouldn't sell, not just yet. 
Trading of 5 million shares in the long- 
awaited initial public offering of the up- 
start Netscape Communications Corp. 
was supposed to begin last Wednesday at 
9:30 a.m., when the NASDAQ whistle blew. 
But here it was 90 minutes later, and the in- 
stitutions and portfolio managers who had 
received huge blocks of shares still hadn’t 
sold any of their stock. Investors were bid- 
ding up the price so fast that the ground 
floor had yet to be set. What the investment 
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banks had valued a few weeks ago at a mod- 


est $14 was soaring to $30... $45 ...$55 and 
into the wild blue-chip yonder. Finally, as 
stunned brokers nationwide sat with 
phones glued to both ears—buyers on one, 
sellers on the other—the opening price was 
reached: $71 a share. Only then did profi- 
teers start cashing in: Sell, sell, sell! 
Not bad for a 16-month-old company 
that has never earned a profit and has giv- 
n away most of the software it has creat- 
ed. Not bad for Netscape co-founder Jim 
Clark, who, by day’s end—when the stock 
price finally settled at a more reasonable 
$58.25—was worth $565 million. And not 
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bad for fellow co-founder Mare 
Andreessen, the 24-year-old 
programming tyro, whose stake 
made him a millionaire 58.25 
times over. 

So what exactly was Ameri- 
ca buying into with such enthu- 
siasm last week? The Internet, 
of course, that boomtown of the 
wired world. “The Internet has 
gone to Main Street,” said ana- 
lyst Kathleen Smith of Renais- 
sance Capital, a Connecticut 
; firm that evaluates initial public 
8 offerings for institutional in- 
3 vestors. Netscape was “the 
: hottest deal we’ve ever seen. 
" Friends we never thought we 
had were calling us, asking us 
how they could buy shares.” 

Netscape, based in Moun- 
tain View, California, makes an 
essential piece of Internet soft- 
ware known as a_ browser, 
which can be thought of as the 
3-D glasses your computer 
wears to pick up images, sounds 
and text on the World Wide 
Web, the multimedia portion of 
the Internet. Netscape controls 
a cozy 70% of the market for 
browsing software, 

Investors are increasingly 
keen to buy into Internet-related 
companies, but have had few 
opportunities. Four such compa- 
nies have gone public: Internet- 
access providers Netcom On- 
line Communications Services, 
Performance Systems Interna- 
tional and UUNet Technologies; 
and another Web-browser 
maker, Spyglass. All are per- 
forming extremely well because 
the Internet is regarded as the 
next stage of the information rev- 
olution. Now that computers 
are being linked around the 
globe, techno-happy investors 
are trying to stay ahead of that 
curve and find the next big com- 
pany. Netscape, says Lise Buyer, 
technology analyst at T. Rowe Price, “has 
the potential to be as important to the Inter- 
net as Microsoft’s Dos was to the personal 
computer.” 

One reason Netscape’s Navigator dom- 
inates the browser market is that the com- 
pany gave it away to home and school 
users, which in turn attracted Web-based 
businesses. Commercial users pay for the 
Netscape software that makes them acces- 
sible to browsers—another market that 
Netscape controls, for now, 

But here comes Microsoft, which has 
its own designs on the Internet. The soft- 
ware giant learned last week that the Jus- 














tice Department's antitrust investigation 
would not delay the Microsoft Network, its 
ambitious online service. The network 
software comes bundled inside Windows 
95, Microsoft's new operating system, 
which is supposed to be shipped to dealers 
on Aug. 24. Anyone who installs it will find 
a Microsoft Network icon on the comput- 
er-screen desktop. Click on the icon, and, 
assuming the computer is attached to a 
modem and a phone line, voila!, you're on 
the Microsoft Network. 

That’s where the potential monopoly 
problems lie. By one estimate, as many as 
30 million people will upgrade to Windows 
95 by year’s end. If only 10% of them sub- 
scribe to the network, Microsoft's service 
will rival that of America Online, the 
largest of the commercial providers of on- 
line services. Justice Department antitrust 
lawyers say they have yet to decide 
whether to take action against Microsoft; 
they are still in the discovery process and 
plan to seek more Microsoft documents. 


The more sobering news, though, for | 


anyone who bought Netscape stock is 
that Windows 95 comes with its own 
browser, the Internet Explorer, a piece 





grams, may smother all competitors. Mi- 
crosoft’s browser allows users to see any- 
thing on the Web that a Netscape user 
can see. But Netscape users won't be able 
to sample the library of multimedia of- 
ferings that is expected to be stored on 
the Microsoft Network, which has its 
own proprietary design. “Netscape’s mil- 
lions of browsers won’t be a threat to us 
for very long,”predicted Naveen Jain, a 
Microsoft spokesman. 

Yet the battle will be hard fought. 
Netscape has as many as 7 million users 
on the Internet. Most of them get online 
through independent access providers 
and schools, rather than large commer- 
cial services and are drawn to the Net 
precisely because it’s neither owned nor 
controlled by anyone. To many of these 
users, the notion that Microsoft chairman 
Bill Gates wants to dominate the Internet 
is blasphemy. Netscape also benefits 
from being smaller and more nimble than 
the Redmond, Washington, colossus. 
Netscape’s management team is led by 
Clark, a former Stanford University pro- 
fessor who founded, then resigned from, 
the successful firm Silicon Graphics. 


of software that, like other Microsoft pro- | Backing him up is James Barksdale, 








Netscape’s CEO, who has held top jobs at 
AT&T, McCaw Cellular Communications 
and Federal Express. 

But the best thing Netscape has going 
for it is its techies, most notably Andreessen, 
who, as a 22-year-old undergraduate at the 
University of Illinois, conceived the first 
graphical Web browser, Mosaic, at the Na- 
tional Center for Supercomputing Applica- 
tions in the fall of 1992. That bit of software 
transformed the drab, black-and-white, 
hard-to-get-around-in world of the Internet 
into a colorful place and stimulated an ex- 
plosion in new kinds of content, from Web- 
based magazines to online casinos. Mosaic, 
which is licensed by the university to cus- 
tomers, was also given away and gained an 
estimated 2 million users in a single year, do- 
ing as much to popularize the Internet as 
anything else in online history, with the pos- 
sible exception of E-mail. Buyer says 
Netscape has “corporate vision, technology 
vision and proven operating vision. In terms 
of management, they've got everything you 
can ask for.” They also have a company that 
when NASDAQ closed on Friday afternoon 
was valued at $2 billion. —Reported by 


| Lawrence Mondi/New York, Syivester Monroe/ 
| San Ramon and Elaine Shannon/Washington 





A Review: Microsoft's Beachhead in Cyberspace 











By JOSHUA QUITTNER 


ADMIT THAT I'M PREJUDICED AGAINST THE BIG COMMERCIAL 
Internet providers. I’ve never expected great things from 
them, and certainly not from the Microsoft Network. But if 
Microsoft actually delivers all that it wants to ... Wow! 

For now, the Microsoft Network isn’t that different from its 
competitors, America Online, Prodigy and CompuServe. Sub- 
scribers pay $1 to $2 an hour and get the usual special- 
interest forums, where they can post messages; a commercial 
zone, where companies as diverse as newspapers and con- 
sumer-electronics makers can show off their wares; and chat 
areas, where people can type at each 
other. My favorite bit of weirdness: the 
chat area, Chat World, is modeled on a 
hotel, with different floors, concierge 
(for questions, not dry cleaning), atri- 
um, restaurant and spa. An online spa. 
Now that’s my idea of exercise! 

But Microsoft does have a home- 
team advantage that goes well beyond its 
marketing ability: it controls the basic 
operating system, Windows 95. And that 
allows Microsoft to invisibly weave some 
of the internal functions of the desktop 
computer with its online service. For in- 
stance, say you find a cool place on the 
Microsoft Network or the Internet. You 
can easily create a bookmark, which 
looks like a small icon, and drop it onto 


your computer's desktop. Later, if you're off-line and want to re- 
turn to the place, just click on the bookmark and Windows 95 
fires up the modem and connects to the cool site. To share your 
discovery, you can even E-mail the bookmark icon to a friend. 
On the downside, wandering around the Microsoft Network 
feels like sneaking into a giant shopping mall under construction: 
lots of nooks and crannies but nothing to see yet. For now, Mi- 
crosoft is happy to direct people out to the Internet, via its 
somewhat clunky browser, the Internet Explorer. Sometime next 
year Microsoft will release Blackbird, a so-called developer's tool 
that could attract content providers by giving them the where- 
withal to create multimedia pages that rival anything available on 


money. 
's front page of, say, a newspaper 
the Wonkonkoma Times? It will 
cost you 2¢. Want to see this. minute’s 
headlines? That's a dime. Such small 
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@ SCIENCE 


By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 


F EVER A CREATURE SEEMED CON- ‘ 
jured by the forces of darkness, it is 
the bat. With webbed wings and fer- 
al face, the furry little beast appears to 
be the offspring of some monstrous 
union of bird and rodent. Over the 
years, legend has had it that bats are filthy 
and nasty (they feed on human blood) and 
that they supernatural 
powers (they shift shape from bat to man). 
No wonder they been a motif of 
countless horror tales and films. 
This image, however, is the product of 
folklore, stubborn myth and 
The bat, say scientists, is ac- 
of nature’s most dazzling and 
precious creations. Today researchers are 
striving to correct common misapprehen- 
sions about them—and racing to save them 
from extinction. Last week in Boston, the 
largest ever convocation of bat experts met 
to trade new findings from the weird and 
wonderful world of bats. Among recent 


discoveries 
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e@ While most species of bats live in vast 
colonies in caves or trees, some nest In spi- 
der webs; others fashion “tents” out of 
leaves. In southern India, for example, the 
male short-nosed fruit bat spends as long as 
two months painstakingly chewing the 
veins of leaves and palm fronds until they 
collapse into a shelter that will house him 
and a harem of as many as 20 females. 
@ Bat pups can weigh as much as a quarter 
of their mother’s heft—the equivalent of a 
100-Ib. woman giving birth to a 25-Ib. baby. 
e Most mammals wean their young when 
they reach 40% of adult size, but bats con- 
tinue nursing their offspring until they are 
almost fully grown. The reason: pups need 
the extra time to attain the large wingspan 
and wing surface required to fly. 
@ Bats’ built-in echolocation system is so 
finely tuned that it can detect insects’ foot- 
steps, changes in air currents caused by 
vibrating insect wings, even the ripple in a 
pond as a minnow’s fin breaks the surface. 

According to the fossil record, bats 
were soaring in the sky at least 55 million 
years ago. These ancient flyers, says evolu- 
tionary biologist Nancy Simmons of New 
York City’s American Museum of Natural 
History “virtually indistinguishable 
from today’s echolocating bats.” Though 
laymen think they most resemble rodents, 
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Pallid bats feast on 


bats’ closest cousins are primates. Modern 
bats are amazingly diverse; about 1,000 
species account for nearly a fourth of all 
mammal species. The only known group 
of flying mammals, they range in size from 
Thailand’s tiny bumblebee bat, weighing 
less than a penny, to Indonesia’s giant fly- 
ing fox, with wingspans of nearly 6 ft. 
Many bats feed on insects, while others 
prefer fruit, nectar or pollen. A few feast on 
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poisonous centipedes and scorpions 


fish, frogs, rodents and, yes, blood. Con- 
trary to legend, however, vampire bats, 
which dwell in Latin America, suck the 


blood grazing cattle and horses, not 
sleeping humans. 

Essentially bats play a vital 
role in maintaining ecological balance. 


For one thing, they protect crops from 
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In the tropics, male 
bats create leafy tents as harem shelters 


The 20 million Mexi- 
can free-tailed bats that roost in Bracken 


marauding insects. 


San Antonio, Texas, from 
spring to fall consume 250 tons of insects 
every night as they swarm to altitudes of 
10,000 ft. Farmers are not the only ones 
who benefit. A single little brown bat can 
speedily clear a suburban backyard of 


Cave near 


W IMA 


useful and endangerec 





b « 
Long-nosed bats pollinate 
cacti as they fly from plant to plant 

pesky mosquitoes, lapping up 600 bugs 
an hour. 

Flower-browsing bats are prodigious 
pollinators and spreaders of seeds. When 
bats were kept away from an area in Cu 
racao, researchers found that one type of 
cactus produced 90% less fruit and anoth- 
er produced no fruit at all. “The whole is- 








Short-nosed fruit bats, like 
most species, nurse until nearly adult size 


land fauna—birds and animals—relies on 
the cactus fruit to get through the dry sea- 

observes zoologist Merlin Tuttle, 
founder of Bat Conservation International, 
based in Austin In North America, 
long-nosed bats pollinate more than 60 


son, 
Texas 


species of agave, including those used by 


Mexico’s tequila industry 
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A round-eared bat 
catches a grasshopper dinner on the fly 

While folklore has enshrined the no- 
tion that bats are blind, all of them can see, 
and some species, such as Asia’s fruit bats 
boast extraordinary night vision, which 
they use to find food. But most bats rely 
on echolocation, emitting pulses of ultra- 
high-frequency sound some 10 times a sec- 
ond, then decoding the sound waves that 
bounce back from objects. “The time delay 
and the angle together give the bat the 
position of the target,” explains neurobiol 
ogist Uli Schnitzler of the t niversity of Tii- 
bingen in Germany. The scans are so dis- 
criminating that discern the 
scales on a moth or the difference between 
a rock and a beetle,” notes Boston Univer 
sity biologist Thomas Kunz. And so fast 
the brain analyzes the data in microsec 
onds—that a bat can snatch two insects 
within a single second 

Despite such stunning skills, bats are 
struggling for survival. Pollution and hu 
man encroachment are destroying theit 
habitats. New Mexico’s Carlsbad Caverns, 
once home to 8.7 million bats, now harbor 
fewer than a million. More than 40% of the 
U.S.’s 44 species are threatened or endan 
gered. Fear has also taken a heavy toll. In 
Latin America, people routinely dynamite 
They think 
every bat is a vampire bat, and they kill all 
they can find,” laments Kunz 

Scientists are lobbying hard to save the 
bat. Captive-breeding programs have been 
established in the Philippines as well as on 
several islands in the Indian Ocean. In India 
legislation is being pushed to remove bats 
from the vermin category. The Convention 
on International Trade in Endangered 
Species (CITES) bans traffic in fruit bats in the 
Pacific, where some people eat them. 

In the U.S., Bat Conservation Interna- 
tional has spearheaded education efforts 
offering workshops for government offi 
cials and distributing books and videos to 
the public. In the past five years, more than 
100 iron gates have been installed at cave 
mouths and over mine shafts to let bats in 
while keeping vandals and spelunkers out 
On a smaller scale, Americans aré ; 
erecting bat houses in their backyards 
along with the birdhouses 

Nowhere has the change of heart been 
more visible than in Austin. In 1980, when 
repairs under the Congress Avenue bridge 
inadvertently created attractive roosts for 
more than a million Mexican free-tailed 
bats, frightened citizens demanded their 
however 


“bats can 


and burn caves and roosts. 


busily 


ouster. Familiarity bred con- 
tent. The bridge has now become a tourist 
attraction, and others like it are being 
built. And the city’s new minor-league 
baseball team may wind up being called— 
what else?—the Bats. —Reported by Sam 


Allis/Boston and S.C. Gwynne/Bracken Cave 
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@ SHOW BUSINESS 


The Trip Ends 


Jerry Garcia, the Pied and Tie-Dyed Piper of the Grateful Dead, dies at 53 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





THE FLAGS WERE AT HALF 
staff in San Francisco, and 
on one, a riot of colors re- 
placed the traditional red, 
white and blue. It was the 
first tie-dyed flag to fly in front 
of city hall. The Bay Area was mourning 
the loss of its Papa Bear. Jerry Garcia, lead 


guitarist of the Grateful Dead, had died | 


Wednesday morning at 53, re- 
portedly of heart failure, after 
three decades of tunes and trips. 

Thousands milled pensively at 
the corner of Haight and Ashbury 
streets, in the district where in 
1965 the Dead first kicked open the 
doors of perception with its perky 
anthems to the Hippie Nation. The 
sweet sting of reefer smoke drifted 
from doorways, as Jerry’s kids paid 
the revered pothead a small toke 
of their esteem. A tree outside Ben 
& Jerry's ice cream parlor (where a 
flavor is named Cherry Garcia) 
was adorned with photos, scarves 
and roses, many roses. 

At this impromptu shrine, 
a griever named Creek left a rock 
he had found on a nearby beach. 
“Lhope Jerry’s happy,” he said. 
Creek, who has attended nearly 
200 Dead concerts, is four years 
old. The boy’s mother, Kathy, 23, 
watched over him through her 
dreadlocks. “I hope he remem- 
bers this day,” she murmured. “It’s a spe- 
cial thing—to feel all the love.” 

In cities all over the U.S., this gentle el- 
egy was replicated. More than 4,000 people 
massed in Los Angeles’ Griffith Park, pass- 
ing out LONG LIVE THE DEAD bumper stick- 
ers in Merry Prankster green and creating 
a huge circle of drum players and mourner- 
celebrants. One sign read, “Fare thee well, 
fare thee well, we miss you more than 
words can tell.” In Manhattan’s Central 
Park, 700 Deadheads gathered under the 
full moon at the memorial to another fallen 





idol, John Lennon. In Washington, where 
more than 300 souls converged on the Lin- 
coln Memorial, Rush Jones, 25, spoke his 
anxiety in prime Dead style. Garcia’s death 
marked “the end of a chapter of my life,” he 
said. “Not with a dot, a period, but slammed 
shut, the ink still dribbling from the page.” 

Why all this lamentation, at Lennon 
or Presley volume, for the leader of a 
group that in 30 years had exactly one Top 
10 single (1987's acerbic but hummy 





Dark Star 
In the evening of the day he died, thousands 


of mourner-celebrants held a candlelight vigil in 
Los Angeles’ Griffith Park 


Touch of Grey)? Well, for a few reasons. 
One is that the Dead was a phenomenon 
as a road band: it played before more peo- 
ple for more years than any combo in his- 
tory. Another is that it was a time capsule 
for the élan of the ’60s, hopeful and en- 
gaged, melodious and raucous. It was also 


the ragged champs of the art of improvi- | 


sation. If rock musicians prove their wits 
by vamping, the Dead were Mensa mas- 
ters. A single song, in its myriad tonal vari- 
ations, could go on for the better part of an 
hour—or the worse part, if inspiration was 
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lacking that night. Deadheads came for 
that inspiration, and found it in the roly- 
poly guitarist with a missing middle finger 
on his strumming hand. Garcia was the 
soul, the sound—by common consent, the 
head Dead. 

“I can’t remember anything like it,” 
says Ken Kesey, the post-hipster novelist 
(One Flew over the Cuckoo’s Nest) and 
legendary ingester of psychedelic sub- 
stances, who paints his old friend in hero- 
ic strokes. “Not Elvis, not John 
Lennon. The Beatles were great, 
but they were a studio band. And 
Elvis was great, but he was a good 
ole boy, not a revolutionary. Jerry 
has been a revolutionary, a war- 
rior, as long as I’ve known him. He 
battled for the American soul, out 
there on the edge of a dangerous 
frontier—battling the forces of the 
Grinch, the forces of darkness. It 
was a typical old flower-child bat- 
tle for the forces of good and mer- 
cy and gentleness and mischief. 
You can’t work that frontier with- 
out getting into some danger now 
and then. The dire wolf finally got 
him.” 

Garcia’s influence spanned 
generations and social strata. 
This veteran of the countercul- 
ture had plenty of friends in high 
places. Vice President Al Gore 
gave the Garcia gang a White 
House tour, and Tipper Gore 
hung out backstage at a Dead 
concert. Bill Weld, Massachusetts’ Re- 
publican Governor, last week wore a 
black armband in memory of his favorite 
guitarist. Senator Patrick Leahy of Ver- 
mont was a fan and a friend; last summer 
Leahy invited the Dead to the Senate 
Dining Room, where the band met that « 
noted groupie Strom Thurmond. “Boy, = 
Ah heah you're a rock star,” the§ 
orange-haired solon said, pulling Garcia 
out of his chair with a jerking handshake ® 
and a whap on the arm. According to an , 
observer, Garcia was nonplussed. “Even = 
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back when I dropped acid,” he re- 
marked, “I never had an experience 
like that.” 

Though he often treated his body 
as a laboratory for exotic pharmacolog- 
ical experiments, Garcia was ad- 
mired—with sensible reservations—by the 
nation’s most famous noninhaler, Bill Clin- 
ton. In an MTV interview last week the 
President called him “a great talent.” Re- 
ferring to Garcia’s heroin addiction, Clin- 
ton added, “He also had a terrible problem 
that was a legacy of the life he lived and the 
demons he dealt with ... You don’t have to 
have a destructive life-style to be a genius.” 

This is a lesson learned too late by 
many rock stars. They get high on the 
double dream of being a sensitive poet 
and a swaggering stud—Rimbaud and 
Rambo. Garcia, who was no friend of 
the Soloflex, nonetheless fitted the 
mold of iconoblaster. In his drug taking 
he was a role model to some, a sacrifi- 
cial totem to others. Wasn't he killing 
himself to create more beautiful music? 
That music was often swell, and as 
leader of the most fan-friendly band in 
rock, Garcia was a sort of secular saint 
of pop culture. But he stuffed himself 
with seductive toxins—and the myth of 
the bohemian king—until he burst. His 
epitaph could be three words: Great. 
Full. Dead. 

Jerome John Garcia was born in San 
Francisco to a Spanish immigrant jazz 
musician and a nurse; they named the 
boy for songwriter Jerome Kern. When 
Jerry was nine, Joe Garcia died in a fish- 


Truckin’ 
The band in New York, 1976: clockwise from 


right, Lesh, Garcia, Weir, Kreutzmann, Donna 
Godchaux, Mickey Hart, Keith Godchaux 


ing accident. “He watched his father 
drown,” Kesey notes. “That has always 
been in his music—the darkness, the 
next life. It reaches out, squeezes your 
shoulder, holds you close, and gives you 
strength to go on when you're grieving.” 

Except for painting, which he loved 
and worked at until his death, Garcia 
found any studies intolerable. He didn’t 
bother finishing high school, enlisting in 
the Army at 17. Eight AwoLs and two 
courts-martial later, he was back on the 
San Francisco streets and hooked up with 
Robert Hunter, a coffeehouse habitué 
and, within a few years, the lyricist for 
Garcia's songs. He also met Bob Weir and 


ELVIS COSTELLO 


It becomes a story 
about the tie-dyed 
hordes of the ’60s. And 


then you think, ‘Well, 
what about the songs?’ 
They wrote an awful lot 
of terrific songs. 
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Bill Kreutzmann, who would become 
the Dead stalwarts on rhythm guitar 
and drums. They formed a jug band, 

Mother McCree’s Uptown Jug Cham- 

pions, and when they went electric in 

1965—Bob Dylan having proved it was 
permissible for folkies to get plugged— 
they changed their name to the Warlocks. 
The year after, they were the Grateful 
Dead, from a folktale cycle about a reluc- 
tant corpse. 

At first the Dead was simply the nth 
band in San Francisco's rock scene. But 
the group could write catchy songs with 
irony and sidewise angst—jingles for jan- 
gled nerves. Ripple, Sugar Magnolia, Un- 
cle John’s Band, \ots of others offer sophis- 
ticated pleasures in a simple form. (Other 
pieces, played in eccentric signatures, are 
closer to cool jazz.) To the lyrics Garcia 
lent humanity with his frail tenor. “His 
voice was a picture of the American past,” 
says singer-composer Elvis Costello. “You 
could call it sepia-tinted. It’s like one of 
those great old Civil War pictures that is so 
sharp it shocks you how much detail it 
holds, yet at the same time it’s not in col- 
or.” As for Garcia’s guitar playing, Costel- 
lo says it “wasn’t a question of virtuosity for 
its own sake, dazzling with millions of 
notes. It had a lovely tone and touch, and 
even when he played steel guitar, he 
added his personality and humor to it.” 

But mere musicianship doesn’t make 
a band a legend. The Dead had this: Like 
no other group in the era of megamoney 
rock, Garcia’s gang fused with its fond- 
est listeners. In 1965 the group’s first fan 
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club, with all of three 
members, called itself 
the Golden Road to Un- 
limited Devotion—a 
name that the Dead 
gratefully took as the title 
of the first song on its 
first album. Over time, 
Deadheads improvised 
their own vocabulary, in- 
frastructure and code of 
honor. Mythologist Joseph 
Campbell said they were 
the most recently devel- 
oped tribe on the planet. 

Sometimes the tribe 
acts like Attila’s. Last 
month violence erupted 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
when  ticketless Heads 
stormed a fence around the 
venue. A few old hands say 
the culture has become 
more dissolute and mean- 
spirited. But for every thug, 
there are a dozen Dead- 
heads ripe for a religious 
experience. Hey, everyone 
has to believe in some- 
thing. And in this woozy 
age—when the spiritual 
and the secular often 
blend, and_ born-again 
Christians are rivaled in 
fervor by devotees of Elvis, 
Mr. Spock and Crow T. Robot—it was no 
surprise to see signs announcing that JER- 
RY IS GOD. 

One group of fans, the Church of Un- 
limited Devotion, had members, known 
as “Spinners,” who performed dervish 
maneuvers at Dead shows, took vows of 
celibacy and purported to worship Gar- 
cia as a divinity. He tepidly indulged the 
Spinners, once telling Magical Blend 
magazine, “I'll put up with it until they 
come for me with the cross and nails.” 

Grateful Dead lyricist John Barlow, 
in a foreword to the indispensable hand- 
book Skeleton Key: A Dictionary for 
Deadheads, describes the fans’ playful 
ardor as “a religion without beliefs.” That 
sounds about right. For most Dead- 
heads, a concert was a church they at- 
tended not so much for the gospel as for 
the communion and community, the 
hymns and the incense. A giant mush- 
room cloud of hallucinogenics would lay 
over the crowd like a fuzzy blanket. 

Once, Dead was God; now God is 
dead. With rock stars, such news is a shock 
but not a surprise. Garcia, whose private 
funeral service was held Friday (the guest 
of honor attired in black Tshirt and 
sweats), was the fourth Dead member to 
die. Three keyboard players preceded 
him: Ron “Pigpen” McKernan, in 1973 of 





cirrhosis of the liver; Keith Godchaux, in 
1980 after a car crash; and Brent Mydland, 
in 1990 after shooting a speedball—co- 
caine and morphine. 

Garcia too was a suicidal adventurer. 
He did coke the way some people drink the 
stuff, and romanced heroin to the end. He 
was in and out of hospitals and rehab cen- 
ters; in 1986 he fell into a coma. Last year he 
collapsed at his home and promised to re- 
form. But that was not in his nature. “You're 
out there on the edge,” Kesey says, “where 
it’s beyond dangerous to your life—it’s dan- 
gerous to your soul. And Garcia was on that 
edge for 30 years. It’s like when the King 


KEN KESEY 


Garcia has been a 
shaman of tremendous 
power. Now we're going 
to have to do it without 


him. If we're as good 

a pupil as he’s been a 
teacher, we should know 
what to do. 
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And We Bid You Goodnight 


The revelers in Los Angeles might have ended their service with 
these words from an early Dead closing tune: “Lay down, my 
dear brother,/ Lay down and take your rest.” 


8 asked Mozart why he drank 
- so much, and Wolfgang 
& said, ‘Rock’n’ roll is hot, dry 
2 work.’ Who are we to argue 
» with such an artist? It’s like 
arguing with Picasso be- 
* cause he was horny.” 

It is the mundane task 
of the living to bury and 
praise the dead, and to 
keep on living. Weir, the 
Dead's pro tem leader, 
has not said whether the 
band will tour as sched- 
uled this fall. Their fans 
hope they do, if only as the 
best of all possible wakes. 

And what will true 
Deadheads do? “These are 
people who've dedicated 
their lives to the nomadic 
existence of following the 
Dead,” says Andrew Be- 
har, whose Deadhead 
docufilm Tie-Died opens 
in theaters next month. “A 
lot of them have raised and 
taught their children in the 
back of school buses. With 
Garcia’s death they may 
become like the Travellers 
in England, or Gypsies. 
But I don’t think they'll just 
say goodbye to this spirit.” 

Most Dead fans have 
not turned themselves into career pilgrims. 
They go to Dead shows for good music and 
a great time. The older among them were 
kids of Garcia’s generation, and in the 60s 
they enjoyed watching him living out their 
adolescent dream of cool: playing guitar, 
traveling the world, doing dope. Then, as 
these Boomers faced up to middle age 
working hard and working out, with only 
the occasional nostalgic joint at a Dead 
show—they could also see Garcia mature 


| and decay. They were Dorian Gray, and he 


was the picture. His belly ballooned; his 
skin was looser; his hair turned a ratty touch 
of gray. He looked as if he existed on peanut 
butter and peyote buttons. 

If life is indeed a song, then Garcia 
and most of his older fans played it in dif- 
ferent styles: studio version and free-form 
concert improv. Because the fans learned 
to play life straight, they will get by. Be- 
cause he saw life as a long jam session 
leading to harmony or anarchy, he died— 
long after he might have, long before he 
should have. But as a force for good music 
and good vibes, Garcia can go to heaven 
and keep on truckin’. Like the song says, he 
will survive. —Reported by 
Allison Andrews/San Francisco, Danielle Durkin 
and Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles, Tamala M. 
Edwards/ Washington and David E. Thigpen/New 
York 
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THREE-MILE FIREBALL: The hydrogen weapon, tested in 1952, was a thousand times more powerful than the Hiroshima bomb 


BOOKS 


Brink of Armageddon 


Richard Rhodes’ account of the making of the H-bomb revisits 
a terrifying tale of superpower rivalry and espionage 


By RICHARD STENGEL 


ITH THE DISCOVERY OF FIS- 

sion,” C.P. Snow once wrote, 

“physicists became, almost 

overnight, the most impor- 
tant military resource a nation-state 
could call upon.” The unleashing of the 
awesome destructive power of the atom 
turned physicists into politicians and 
politicians into physicists. Scientists 
were forced to reckon with the repercus- 
sions of what they had wrought, while 
political and military leaders had to com- 
prehend the power they held at their fin- 
gertips. In Richard Rhodes’ epic and fas- 
cinating Dark Sun: The Making of the 
Hydrogen Bomb (Simon & Schuster; 731 
pages; $32.50), a sequel to his Pulitzer 
prizewinning The Making of the Atomic 
Bomb, Rhodes shows how the failure of 
scientists and political leaders to under- 
stand each others’ realms almost brought 
the world to nuclear Armageddon. 

It was said in Washington after the 
Japanese surrendered that the Soviets 
couldn’t put an atom bomb in a suitcase 
because they didn’t know how to make a 
suitcase. That was true only to a point 
though they had yet to learn how to man- 
ufacture decent luggage, Soviet spies 
had given them a blueprint for the bomb 

To set the stage for his story about 
the hydrogen bomb, Rhodes deftly re- 
counts the deeds of the perfidious Klaus 
Fuchs, the German émigré who fur- 
nished the Russians with not only a 
hand-drawn model of the Fat Man bomb 
dropped on Nagasaki but also the theo- 
retical plans for making the H-bomb. As 








scientist Hans Bethe remarked later, 
Fuchs was “the only physicist I know 
who truly changed history’—but he 
changed it by passing on nature’s secrets, 
not discovering them. 

The one secret the Russians failed to 
learn was that America’s atomic cupboard 
was Virtually bare at war's end. While the 
Soviets were gearing up their 
first reactor, the U.S. was 
shutting its own reactors 
down. “Everyone dropped 
their tools and went home 
when the whistle blew,” said a 
disgruntled General Curtis 
LeMay, who was soon to head 
the U.S. Strategic Air Com- 
mand, the force responsible 
for delivering the nation’s nu- 
clear weapons. 


It was the Soviets’ test of OPPENHEIMER said 
their first atomic weapon in the bomb was a— 
weapon of genocide 


1949 that galvanized Wash- 
ington and U.S. scientists. Something 
bigger, exponentially more powerful 
than the atom bomb, had to be built, ar- 
gued physicist Edward Teller. When 
Harry Truman was told of Teller’s design 
for a hydrogen bomb, code-named Su- 
per, the President said, “What the hell 
are we waiting for?” The U.S. effort went 
into overdrive, partly because Washing- 
ton suspected—rightly, as it turned out 
that the Soviets were developing a Super 
of their own. 

To counter this, LeMay actually pro- 
posed “a nuclear Sunday punch,” a pre- 
emptive strike against the Soviets. In 
1949 he wanted to send an armada of 
U.S. planes, carrying the entire Los 
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Alamos _ stockpile—numbering more 
than 100 atom bombs—to destroy 70 So- 
viet cities. It was out of fear that a hot- 
headed general like LeMay might be 
able to launch a nuclear attack on his 
own that the Kennedy Administration 
later instituted a complex chain of com 
mands governing the use of nuclear 
weapons. 

The birth of Teller’s bomb was an 
uneasy one. Some scientists, notably 
Robert Oppenheimer, the physicist who 
led Los Alamos during the war, believed 
that it was inherently immoral, a 
weapon of genocide, since its lethal foot- 
print (unlike the A-bomb’s) could not be 
confined to a purely military objective. 
, He was convinced that the 
= development of the H-bomb 
= would only escalate the 

arms race. It was in fact his 
dedicated opposition to the 
Super, claims Rhodes, and 
not his cursory contacts with 
Soviet agents, that led the 
Atomic Energy Commission 
in 1953 to strip Oppen- 
heimer of his security clear- 
ance for “fundamental de- 
fects in his character.” 
The U.S. tested its first 
hydrogen bomb, dubbed 
“Mike,” on Nov. 1, 1952, on Eniwetok 
atoll, 3,000 miles west of Hawaii. It ex- 
ploded with a blinding white fireball 
more than three miles across, generating 
so much energy, Rhodes writes, “that the 
crews of the task force 30 miles away felt 
a swell of heat as if someone opened a 
hot oven.” The yield was 10.4 megatons, 
a force a thousand times more powerful 
than the bomb that destroyed Hiroshima 
and greater than all the explosives used 
during World War II. 

In the end, Rhodes suggests, the sci- 
entists triumphed over the politicians: 
they created a weapon so appalling that 
leaders on both sides of the cold war 
were deterred from using it. @ 





LENNY WILKENS. WINNINGEST COACH IN NBA HISTORY. 


HALL OF FAMER. AND LEADER OF THE 1996 OLYMPIC BASKETBALL TEAM. 


SO, WHAT’‘’S HE DOING HERE? 


That's not the kind of question you answer with just a 
few words. It’s not the kind of question you let go by 
without answering, either. 
There are a lot of reasons 
I've come to Atlanta. First of 
all, after having played for 
the Hawks back when they 
were still in St. Louis, this is 
sort of a homecoming for me. It 
feels good to be back with the team 
And in a way, it brings my career full circle 
| never would've imagined I'd have a chance to win 
my 1,000th game. But we believe we'll do it this year 
Second, | like to win. | like to teach others how to 
be winners, too. We've already passed a lot of mile- 
stones. We were’93-'94 Central Division Champs. We tied 
our franchise record with 57 wins in a season. But those 
are just by-products of trying to build an NBA cham- 


pionship team. That takes hard work, time, and patience 


lilanta wants an NBA Championship 


No one wins an Who better to bring it home 
NBA Championship by themselves 
It takes good, solid teamwork 
Starting with intensity, offensive exe- 
cution, and playing tough defense 


Defense wins championships 
In 1979, Seattle 


n the NBA 


In Seattle we won the NBA Cham- 
pionship without any superstars. And if 


we could do it in Seattle, we can do it here 


IT’S TIME 


ATLANTA HAWKS 


But what's a winner without fans? I’ve always 
thought of our fans as our sixth man 
Believe it or not, fans can make or 
break a team. They help set the 
mood, keep us excited, and 
put fear into opponents 
With all the pro and college 
teams here, Atlanta's a great 
place to be a sports fan. 
And lastly, with the Olympics coming, 
| can’t think of anywhere Fans can 
or break a team 
else I'd rather be. As assistant coach to 
the Dream Team, | got a taste of what 


it’s all about. As coach, | can’t wait to 


bring home the gold again 


FULL SEASON TICKETS The tickets. The 
preferred seating. The free gifts. The upgrade options 
The playoff priorities. Even the coupons for discounts 
on Hawks merchandise. You name it, you got it 
It’s that simple. Plans start at $430. 

1 GAME PLAN For anyone who'd like a half 
Half of the best 


ames all season. And you still get playoff priority 
g y get prey I , 


ison of NBA excitement, try this 


plus free gifts. Plans start at $210 


14 GAME PLAN Fourteen of the best match-1 


the season. Guaranteed 


We'll even throw in play 
, plus free gifts. Plans start at $140 
PLAN Seven of 


ison. If you just want the big game 


the best match-ups of 
and the 
same this plan's for you. Same seats every 


game, plus during playoffs. Plans start at $70 


'AtL S27F-»eDUN K. 


So to answer the question, “Why is Lenny Wilkens 


here?” I'd have to say, “To win.” 
; 
oumney 
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In an era of tabloid journalism, 


we believe the truth to be 


sensational enough. 


Understanding comes with TIME. 
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The Universe in a Stone 


Anita Desai’ new novel chronicles a quest for the perfect guru 
a “ 5 


By PAUL GRAY 


AN THERE BE ANYTHING MORI 
tiresome than hearing—or read- 
ing—about someone else’s quest 
for spiritual enlightenment? 
Such accounts always tend toward the 
deeply sincere and the totally humorless. 
Anita Desai is therefore an intrepid nov- 
elist indeed; her Journey to Ithaca 
(Knopf; 312 pages; $23) traces the pil- 
grimages of not one but three seekers af- 
ter truth, spelled with a capital T. 
Matteo is the son of wealthy Italian 
parents, Sophie the daughter of equally 
rich German ones. They meet, marry 
and set out for India in 1975, Matteo car- 
rying a copy of Hermann Hesse’s The 
Journey to the East with him. The im- 
mensity of the country—its beauty and its 
filth, its holy men and its begging chil- 
dren—initially overwhelms them. And 
they discover that their reasons for going 
differ. Sophie is a hedonist, looking to 
apprehend reality through the senses: “] 


An 


original 





SEEKERS: Desai (in Cambridge, England) 
describes mismatched passages to India 


want to go to Goa and eat shrimp. I want 
to go to Kashmir and live on a house- 
boat.” Matteo is disgusted: “That isn’t In- 
dia.” So Sophie increases her intake of 
marijuana and gamely follows her hus- 
band from swami to swami. 

After perceiving the entire universe 


| in a small stone, Matteo suffers some- 
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thing of a nervous breakdown. Looking 
for a cure, he fetches up at an ashram in 
the foothills of the Himalayas, run by an 
elderly woman known to her devotees as 
the Mother. “We know the Divine Force 
is everywhere,” she tells the faithful. 
“Bliss! Bliss now, bliss here, forever 
bliss.” This is what Matteo has been wait- 
ing to hear. Sophie, now pregnant, is 
skeptical, but she moves in and bears the 
first of her two children. 

Years pass, and Sophie eventually 
takes her son and daughter back to Eu- 
rope to be educated. But when she learns 
that Matteo is ill, she returns to India and 
decides to investigate the past life of the 
Mother. “I will make a connection be- 
tween what you believe and what | 
know,” she tells her husband. Her re- 
search turns up an engaging tale of the 
feisty young girl, half-French, half- 
Egyptian, who eventually became the 
Mother, But this half of Journey to Itha- 
ca does not mesh convincingly with the 
saga of Sophie and Matteo; it seems less 
a tale within a tale than a totally discrete 
narrative. Desai beautifully describes 
the Indian landscapes, but the people 
who move through them, especially the 
three principals, seem so monomaniacal 
about their journeys that they remain, in 
the end, inaccessible. a 


With Charles Grodin you 
expect the unexpected. He 
makes you laugh. He 
makes you think. He's 
witty. He's wise to the 
world. Charles Grodin. 
He's a one-of-a-kind story- 
teller whose unique 
approach lets you see the 
guests like you’ve never 


seen them before. 
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BOOKS 


Family Matter 


A strong woman copes with 
bad parents in Salt Dancers 


By JOHN SKOW 


N ODD EFFECT OF DOUBLE IMAGE, 
of not quite being in focus, mars 
Ursula Hegi’s Salt Dancers (Si- 
mon & Schuster; 235 pages; $22), 


a forcefully written novel of child abuse 
and parental desertion. The author's 
strength is her unfailing immediacy of 
language, which illuminated her fine 
previous novel Stones from the River. 
Her scenes, as character grates on trou- 
bled character, are real and vivid; they 
command attention. But the book’s 
structure might have been designed by a 
committee to illus- « 
trate how bitter, un- = 
resolved childhood ¢ 
memories can bez 
coped with. (Hegi’s 
dedication is “Fors 
my women’s group”; 3 
is there a clue here?) 2 

The questing, tor- 6 
mented main char- 
acter is Julia, a suc- 
cessful architect, di- 
vorced and, at 41, HEGI: “For my 


WHEN JACK DANIEL first gazed upon the pure pregnant for the first women's group” 


time, by a casual lover. Her marriage broke 





Wouldn't a smooth sip of Jack Daniel's taste goo t now? 


spring water in this limestone cave he knew he up some years before because she refused 
: J to have children, fearing that a streak of 
Was on to something. brutality might surface in her own nature. 


Her mother disappeared when she was 
nine, and after that her charming, beloved 


So he built a distillery around it. Because Mr. Jack father beat her repeatedly, abuse that 
realized right away the water he’d discovered was _*oPped just short of being openly sexual. 


Now she journeys from Vermont to 


perfect for making his ‘Tennessee Whiskey. For one Washington State to confront her father 
hing t's 100% cation ise fe and clear her mind before the birth of 
C A (9) 


= her child. What she finds is a feeble old | 
murderous to good whiskey). This 7 a a aap ay Ne gl 
precious natural resource, along with i best ob Win aa. os Vola Sealine toe 
our charcoal mellowing method, has tag fas, mee, es Heer ie 
accounted for Jack Daniel’s uncommon f= murky, | 


<=> Alas, the plot committee takes over. 


An aunt and uncle reveal that Julia’s long- 
gone mother is not dead but teaching | 
school in Oregon. A reunion follows, not a 
word of which is believable, including the 
mother’s rueful assertions that she desert- 
ed Julia’s father for a lover, and later 
watched Julia’s college graduation from a 
back row. This slack stuff is soap opera, 
and even a writer as gifted as Hegi can’t 
dress it up as anything else. @ 


rareness since 1866. And, we believe, 
for its uncommon number of 
customers and friends. 


SMOOTH SIPPIN’ 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY 


Tennessee Whiskey © 40-43% alcohol by vo! 
D llery, Lem Motlow, Proprietor, Route 1, Lyn 
ke National Register of Historic Place 
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With an Oink, Oink Here 


The summer's sweetest, most soulful hero is a pig named Babe 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 





E’S BRAVE AND BRIGHT, GOOD- 
natured and ambitious, naive 
and vulnerable. All in all, he’s 
probably the most winsome or- 
phan to appear on the screen since Fred- 
die Bartholomew impersonated David 
Copperfield 60 years ago. To be sure, 
Babe is a piglet, but hey, these days you 
take goodness where you can find it—and 
resolutely deny whatever snooty qualms 
anthropomorphism raises in you. 

His tale is simple. Farmer Hoggett 
wins Babe in a raffle, then leaves him to 
fend for himself in the barnyard. A moth- 
erly sheep dog adopts him, a fatherly 
sheep dog growls dubiously at him, and a 
kooky duck gets him in trouble. But Babe 


wins respect, animal and human, when 
he drives off some sheep poachers, in the 
process gaining his first sense of vocation: 
he'd like to herd sheep himself. The dogs 


think he’s too nice a guy for that line of 


work. But the sheep, tired of being 
nipped and woofed at, take a shine to him 
because Babe speaks politely to them and 
treats them with respect. He’s sort of a 
liberal humanist on trotters, capable even 
of the odd, soulful thought about mortal- 
ity, and a welcome addition to a public 
life largely given over these days to swin- 
ishness of a less exemplary kind. 

One would like to think that Babe’s 
surprise success at the box office is a trib- 








HIGH ON THE HOG: Barnyard orphan, box-office star 





ute to the good cheer with which its 
eponymous hero reminds us of our bet- 
ter selves. But it also has the enchant- 
ment of an extended magical illusion—91 
minutes of wondering how they did it. 
Mostly, it would seem, with a lot of pa- 
tience. Producer and co-writer George 
Miller (of the Mad Max films) bought 
Dick King-Smith’s children’s story, on 
which the movie is based, nearly a 
decade ago. Co-writer and director Chris 
Noonan worked six years to bring it to 
the screen. The $25 million production 
seamlessly blends computer-graphic im- 
ages (mostly of the creatures talking), an- 
imatronic doubles (for the facial expres- 
sions real creatures couldn’t do) and live 
action supplied by 800 oinking, barking, 
baaing animals. “It had the logistical dif- 
,, ficulty of a big action movie,” 
» says Miller, who claims his in- 
timately scaled film is the 
biggest, most 
Australian production ever. 
He and Noonan credit 
much of its success to veteran 
animal trainer Karl Lewis 
Miller—“a genius,” the direc- 
tor says, at bringing out the 
character of his charges. 
Miller and his staff raised 60 
pigs by hand to gain their 
trust. It took 26 weeks to edu- 
cate the first batch, by which 
time they had outgrown their 
optimal cuteness; the training 
was eventually shortened to 
13 weeks. In all, 48 pigs ap- 
peared onscreen as Babe. 
“You don’t train a pig like 


NAY 


S3NOr 


“You can train them to sit, but 
not by command.” Still, the 
animals’ ability to hit their 
marks never failed to amaze Noonan. His 
set, he says, “worked musically, rather 
than chaotically.” Adds producer Miller: 
“We never once got jaded. As in all good 
allegories, you get a lot of bang for your 
buck.” Now, it seems, he and his col- 
leagues are going to be rewarded with a 
lot of bucks because they refused to bang 
audiences over the head with their ef- 
fects, their moral or their own clever- 
ness, It may have been complex to make, 
but their fable shines with the classic 
virtues of the form—surface simplicity, 
seductive imagery, gently instructive 
resonances. —With reporting 
by Andrea Sachs/New York 


complicated | 





you do a dog,” says Miller. | 





| emotions. 





CUTE MEET: Sanchez-Gijon with Reeves 


Absolutely 
Fabulist 


Overdosing on magic realism 
in A Walk in the Clouds 


T’S THE YEAR’S CUTEST MEET: SHE 

throws up on him, and it’s love at 

first hurl. Victoria (Aitana Sanchez- 

Gijon) has reason to feel queasy: 
she’s pregnant but unmarried and is tak- 
ing a bumpy train ride home to break the 
news to her very traditional family, pro- 
prietors of a vast Napa Valley vineyard. 
Paul (Keanu Reeves, whose blankness is 
used to good effect) has reason to be 
open to any romantic possibility: it’s 
1945, he’s just been mustered out of the 
army and has discovered that his hasty 
wartime marriage was a mistake. Be- 
sides, A Walk in the Clouds being in the 
magic-realist vein, a playful fate seems to 
want them to get together. 

After two more accidental meet- 
ings, he agrees to pretend to be her hus- 
band just for a night, to grant her re- 
spectability in the family’s eyes, then to 
disappear. That, you know, is not going 
to be easy. She is beautiful (and melt- 
ingly portrayed by Sanchez-Gijon), her 
relatives are entertainingly fractious, and 
he, we discover, is an orphan with a life- 
long need for the kind of noisy warmth 
they generate. 

Magic realism dictates, moreover, 
that they be archetypes: Grandpa (Antho- 
ny Quinn) is a lusty old windbag; Dad 
(Giancarlo Giannini) is an uneasy mar- 
tinet; Mom (Angelica Aragon) is full of soft 
romantic sentiment. They also, of course, 
have a fierce, primitive, mystical relation- 
ship with the land that nurtures them. 
The stranger must embrace the acreage 
before he can embrace their daughter. 

This movie (written by Robert Mark 
Kamen, Mark Miller and Harvey Weitz- 
man) is slicker and neater than director 
Alfonso Arau’s widely beloved Like Water 


for Chocolate, but the calculated naiveté 


of its fabulism can be just as irritating. 
Yet if you’re willing to be wowed, there’s 
also a kind of romantic grandeur about 
the piece, something inspiriting in its 
sweeping statement of broad, basic 
—R.S. 
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Newt Gingrich 


Cutting Cultural Funding: A Reply 


TWO WEEKS AGO, TIME DEVOTED NINE PAGES TO A 
Robert Hughes essay on Congress, America’s pri- 
orities and the arts. This is an important topic 
worthy of serious debate. Yet, instead of debating 
the message, Hughes decided to attack the mes- 
sengers. It is unfortunate Hughes chose to resort 
to name-calling: “Neanderthals,” “Jurassic ... 
{with] limbic forebrains,” “insatiable Fundamentalist Christian 
right wing” and “Jacks-in-office” are not helpful contributions to 
an important discussion of our nation’s priorities. 

Time’s readers deserve better. It is important to present the 
whole picture, not the distorted outline Hughes sketches. The 
American people need an actual debate to understand where fed- 
eral funding of the arts fits in with larger issues confronting our 
nation. Balancing the budget, restoring a civil society and seeking 
alternatives to the pervasive intrusion of the Fed- 
eral Government are part of this debate. Federal 
funding of the arts should not and cannot be dis- 
cussed separately from the larger questions. 

Hughes’ essay rests on the misguided liberal 
premise that the Federal Government equals 
America. The cover declares, WHY AMERICA 
SHOULDN'T KILL CULTURAL FUNDING.” Inside, the 
story is titled, “Pulling the Fuse on Culture.” It is 
curious that such an apocalyptic tone is generat- 
ed in defense of agencies that did not even exist 
for the first 189 of the nation’s 219 years. Even 
Hughes admits the federal share of cultural fund- 
ing ($620 million) is dwarfed by the more than 
$9 billion in private-sector contributions. With 
some changes in tax law, total funding of the arts and humanities 
could increase while the Federal Government role shrinks. 

Hughes seems to think the arts and humanities should be ex- 
empt from the same vigorous scrutiny that virtually every other 
part of the federal budget is undergoing. When we have a nation- 
al debt of nearly $5 trillion, it is the height of arrogance to believe 
that anyone’s pet programs should be sacred cows. This view, by 
the way, is not the partisan attack Hughes would have readers be- 
lieve. Even the Progressive Policy Institute, an arm of the Demo- 
cratic Leadership Council, stated in its 1993 Mandate for Change 
that it opposed federal funding for the arts and humanities. 

There are many well-intentioned programs the Federal Goy- 
ernment funds that have not produced results we are satisfied 
with, including our education and welfare systems. Many of us 
believe that federal bureaucratic funding of the arts and human- 
ities falls into this category. Has the overall culture flourished in 
the 30 years of public funding of the arts and humanities? Or has 
it decayed? Many Americans would argue the latter case. 

Even while taxpayer money may subsidize some worthwhile 
artistic projects, too often the seed money that Hughes endorses 
actually cultivates bad seeds. This is vividly illustrated in a new 
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We believe that 
removing 
cultural funding 
from the 
federal budget 
ultimately will 
improve the arts 


and the country 








book by Alice G. Marquis of the University of California at San 
Diego, Art Lessons: Learning from the Rise and Fall of Public Arts 
Funding. Marquis, a history scholar and self-identified Democrat, 
notes, “The [National Endowment for the Arts’] shotgun policy of 
passing out masses of small grants has conjured up an unsustain- 
able array of needy groups and individuals ... Well meaning in its 
objective, [it] has also produced unexpected consequences. Art is 
not a product like soybeans, but rather the outcome of imaginative 
endeavor by talented people, of whom there is always a limited 
supply. When grants prop up artists unable to attract audiences, 
individuals with limited abilities persist, crowding out superior 
talents.” Should the American people be forced to underwrite cul- 
tural dependents who add to our decay and undermine our values 
rather than enhance our lives? 

Republicans share the basic optimism of the American people 
and prefer to emphasize a positive vision of our na- 
tion’s future. Our first strategy to achieve that bet- 
ter future is to renew American civilization. This 
goal rests on the belief that America is multiethnic 
but one civilization. Renewal means we first must 
identify its strengths and then identify the factors 
that serve to corrupt it. Some aspects of govern- 
ment-subsidized art are clearly designed to un- 
dermine our civilization. For example, despite its 
prominent reproduction in a full-page photo, Piss 
Christ, Andres Serrano’s blasphemous, NEA- 
underwritten exhibit, is barely addressed by 
Hughes. That is not too surprising. The Piss Christ 
is difficult to defend aesthetically and is complete- 
ly indefensible as a taxpayer-subsidized project. 

Serrano’s work is prototypical of the cancer eating away at our 
civilization. It is deeply offensive to Christians. Moreover, it is re- 
pugnant even to the many who may not call themselves Christian 
but who nonetheless have a deep, abiding faith in a higher power. 
Our Founding Fathers saw the wisdom of rejecting any state reli- 
gion. Yet they also recognized a Creator who endows [us] with 
“certain unalienable rights.” Putting the government's impri- 
matur on Piss Christ sends a signal that it is acceptable to mock 
and blaspheme faith in the Creator upon whom our rights depend. 

Contributions to federal political campaigns are not tax de- 
ductible, because taxpayers should not have to subsidize the polit- 
ical activity of their fellow citizens. With the voluntary exception 
made for the presidential-election fund, taxpayers do not pay for 
political campaigns. Why then should they be forced to pay for 
skillfully presented political statements masquerading as art? Far 
too frequently, NEA grants have been utilized to express explicitly 
narrow political views rather than to celebrate legitimate cultural 
issues. As much as Hughes would like to pass off Serrano as an 
anomaly of the NEA process in the ’80s, the fact is the beat goes on: 
This summer, California’s Highways performance-arts center re- 
ceived a $15,000 NEA grant to help put on its “Ecco Lesbo/Ecco 
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Homo” festival. With such acts as “Not for Re- 
publicans,” “Dyke Night” and others with names 
unsuitable to be printed here, it is filled with po- 

litical statement. Why should the American 

people be forced to pay for the political posturing of a few? 

Those believing America to be one multiethnic civilization 
would rather celebrate what unites us instead of what divides 
us. That sentiment is clearly at odds with trends in the élite cul- 
tural world. As Hughes himself put it in his 1993 book, Culture 
of Complaint: The Fraying of America, “The catalogue con- 
vention of the "90s is to dwell on activist artists ‘addressing is- 
sues’ of racism, sexism, AIDS, and so forth. But an artist’s mer- 
its are not a function of his or her gender, ideology, sexual 
preference, skin color or medical condition, and to address an 
issue is not to address a public ... The political 
art we have in postmodernist America is one Fy 
long exercise in preaching to the convert- 
ed.” Republicans couldn't agree 
more. We further ask: Why is it in 
the best interests of a country to 
continue funding that which con- 
tributes to its cultural fraying? 
Should we fund that which is in- 
tended to be separatist, divisive 
and dismissive of our civiliza- 
tion’s standards? 

The arts and humanities com- 
munities seem united only by their 
desire for taxpayer subsidies. Yet 
they want our money without any 
accountability. Despite Hughes’ 
charge that this is an unfair conser- 
vative attack, the controversy 
over the American-history stan- 
dards is illustrative. This revision- 
ist look at American history, fund- 
ed by the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, judges for- 
mer Wisconsin Senator Joseph 
McCarthy (mentioned 19 
times) more worthy of discus- 
sion than George Washington 
(mentioned twice). It consistently dis- 
torts and undermines American history. The 
standards were so far beyond the pale that they 
were repudiated on the Senate floor, 99 to 1. Anoth- * 
er example of the élite’s repudiation of our civilization 4% 
occurred when Yale University was forced to return a 7“ 
gift of $20 million because its faculty could not agree on 
what constitutes a Western-civilization curriculum. Given this élite 
cultural bias, it stretches the imagination to believe that even cul- 
turally aware Washington bureaucrats could make informed deci- 
sions regarding the humanities. 

America has a unique civilization based on individual liberty 
and the right to pursue happiness. Despite Hughes’ admonition 
that Congress's agenda “is going to depress the quality of cultural 
and educational life for everyone in America,” we believe that re- 
moving cultural funding from the federal budget ultimately will 





































improve the arts and the country by returning power = 
and authority to the private sector. 
Numerous ideas already are being dis-? 
cussed to ensure that America’s arts and humanities remain 7 
fully funded. We can start, as Republicans will this fall, with ® 
restructuring the tax system to create further incentives to= | 
contributing to the arts and other worthwhile charities. Over : 
the years, the tax code has in many cases hampered giving to = | 
charities and cultural foundations. One provision Republicans ? 
are supporting restores full-market deductions of gifts to pri- 
vate foundations. Currently, the law differentiates between 
deductible gifts of appreciated property (an art collection, for 
example) to public charities and to private foundations, even 
though the foundations are more likely to be involved in 
projects involving the arts and humanities. 
Michigan Senator Spencer Abraham 
proposes to privatize the national en- 
dowments. He would put the respon- 
) sibility for their funding in the hands 
of those best able to judge and appre- 
ciate artistic endeavor, namely the 
arts community itself. Senator Abra- 
ham challenges the same entertainers 
who visited Washington this year, 
lobbying for increased NEA fund- 
ing, to produce a series of benefit 
concerts and records while utilizing 
traditional fund-raising approaches to 
fund a privatized endowment. 
The Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting (PBS), too, has several options 
at its disposal, including licensing 
the revenue generated by many of 
its popular programs. After all, the 
Discovery Channel, Mind Exten- 
sion University, the Learning 
Channel and the Arts & Enter- 
tainment Network, as well as 
C-SPAN, all survive and com- 
pete with pss without tax 
subsidy. Alice Marquis re- 
minds us that in 1973 the NEA issued 
a $5,000 grant to author Erica Jong to help her 
finish writing the novel Fear of Flying. How 
much could the endowment have received if it 
had requested a percentage of the royalties for 
putting up seed money for the work, which went 
on to become a huge best seller? 
These are just a few of the many alterna- 
tives to taxpayer funding. Let’s pursue them. 
Our nation has thrived for most of its existence 
without federal intrusion into the arts and hu- 
manities. That tradition has produced a formidable cultural her- | 
itage—Mark Twain, Eugene O'Neill, George Gershwin, James | 
Whistler, Duke Ellington, Cole Porter and Irving Berlin, to | 
name but a few. It is time to restore that tradition. In the words | 
of Thomas Jefferson, “It is error alone which needs the support | 
of government. Truth can stand by itself.” tt] | 
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Superman in Pinstripes 


By STEVE WULF 





EONARDO DA VINCI STOOD ON 

one end of the stage, Mickey 

Mantle on the other. The Mick 

seemed a little out of place in the 
company of Da Vinci, Abraham Lincoln, 
Frederick Douglass, Laura Ingalls Wil- 
der and Mahatma Gandhi, but this was 
my son’s third-grade class biography pro- 
ject, titled Who Am I?, and an 
understanding teacher had al- 
lowed him to portray his fa- 
vorite baseball player, a prefer- 
ence passed down like DNA 
from both his mother and his 
father. “I was born in Spavi- 
naw, Oklahoma, in 1931,” said 
this child born in New York 
City in 1986, “and my father 
named me after his favorite 
player, Mickey Cochrane. I 
grew up in Commerce, Okla- 
homa, and later became known 
as the Commerce Comet ... 
Who am I? Hi, I’m Mickey 
Charles Mantle.” 

Who was Mickey Mantle? 
According to the facts provided 
by my son, the switch-hitting 
centerfielder played in 2,401 
games for the New York Yan- 
kees from 1951 until 1968, won 
the Most Valuable Player award 
three times, hit a record 18 
homers in 12 World Series and 
entered the Hall of Fame in 
1974. Although he was known as 
No. 7—my son turned his back to 
the audience to show off the 
number on the back of the uni- 
form his mother had made for 
him—he wore No. 6 when he 
first came up to the Yankees as a 19-year- 
old rookie. In 1953 he slugged the longest 
home runs ever measured, 565 ft., off 


Chuck Stobbs of the Washington Senators, | 


and in 1956 he won the rare Triple Crown 
(.353 batting average, 52 homers, 130 runs 
batted in). He accomplished all this even 
though he played in pain all the time. 

Left out of the third-grade presenta- 
tion were Mantle’s depression over the 
death of his father, at only 39, from 
Hodgkin's disease; his constant and fatal- 
istic drinking; his bumpkinish trust in 
swindlers; and the indifferent treatment 
he gave his wife and four sons, one of 
whom, Billy, died last year at the age of 








MICKEY MANTLE: 1931-1995 


36, having suffered from Hodgkin's dis- 
ease. In his later years, Mantle tried to 
atone for his sins, entering the Betty Ford 
Center, freely admitting his alcoholism 
and making peace with his sons. Mickey 
Jx., David and Danny were by his side 
when Mantle died of a rapidly spreading 
hepatoma at Baylor University Medical 
Center early Sunday morning. 

Who was Mickey Mantle, or more 


precisely, what was it about him that in- 
spired the fierce devotion of four gener- 
ations of fans? He was handsome, of 
course, in the way high school heroes 
were thought to be. There was music in 
that name; even he said it sounded 
“made up.” He was a country boy in the 
big city. He came along at a time when 
the TV set became the centerpiece of the 
living room. He was Superman in pin- 
stripes. The eternal debate as to who was 
the best centerfielder in New York City, 
Mantle, Willie Mays of the Giants or 
Duke Snider of the Dodgers, was really 
no contest, even though Mantle person- 
ally deferred to Mays. According to 
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ALWAYS A YANKEE: Despite pain and alcoholism, the Mick, 
seen in 1956, remained generous, funny and self-effacing 


Roger Angell, the peerless baseball writer 
for The New Yorker, “You watched Willie 
play, and you laughed all the time be- 
cause he made it look fun. With Mantle, 
you didn’t laugh. You gasped.” 

There was something more to Man- 
tle, something all of us picked up from his 
most ardent admirers—his teammates. 
They would watch him come into the 
clubhouse (sometimes after a late night 
, drinking), tape his legs from 
* buttocks to ankle, then go out 
= and hit tape-measure homers. 
= Unlike the aloof Joe DiMaggio, 
| whom he replaced at center, 
3 Mantle was generous and fun- 

ny and self-effacing. Even in 
1961, when he and Roger Maris 
were chasing Babe Ruth's 
home-run record, Mantle was 
supportive of Maris. “I'll always 
be a Yankee,” he once said, and 
indeed, he followed the for- 
tunes of the club religiously. 
Though Mantle had been 
sober for more than a year, 42 
years of drinking caught up to 
him on May 28, when he en- 
tered Baylor Medical com- 
plaining of stomach pains. On 
June 8 he received a liver 
transplant that outraged those 
who thought, incorrectly, that 
he got preferential treatment. 
Over the years, Mantle may 
have lost several fortunes, but 
he never lost his sense of hu- 
mor. At a press conference a 
month after the transplant, 
Mantle spotted noted collector 
Barry Halper and asked, “Bar- 
ry, what did you pay for my old 
liver?” The prognosis for Man- 
tle was hopeful then. But an undetected 
lung cancer began to spread, and on 
Aug. 4 he re-entered the hospital. 

Last Thursday some of his old team- 
mates gathered at his bedside: Whitey 
Ford, Hank Bauer, Moose Skowron, Bob- 
by Richardson, Johnny Blanchard. “He's 
got a tough battle,” said Richardson. “But 
every time he talks there’s a laugh in his 
voice.” Mantle was said to be especially 
appreciative of an autographed “Get Well, 
Mick” ball from the 1995 Yankees. 

Imagine. Baseball’s most cherished 
autographer touched by a ball signed by 
the current Yanks. But then, that was 
Mickey Mantle. a 
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